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THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER, 


OPENING OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE FIRST 
REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


TsE intense interest manifested by all classes during the sof 
Parliamentary Reform, justifies the belief that a corresponding degree 
of attention will be paid to its first official labours. The seed onl 
has been sown—the harvest is yet to be reaped: but the bicoheind: 
man who has been engaged in the labour of the field, though he may 
be content to wait the reasonable period during which the fertility 
of the earth, and the rain and the sun of heaven, may be progres- 
sively bringing his fruits to perfection, will yet be anxious to see 
how the early blades look as they shoot above the surface ;—whe- 
ther their first appearance betokens a healthy and vigorous growth,. 
and whether his labours are, by the richness and abundance of the 
produce, likely to be crowned with ultimate success. We will en- 
deavour to assist those who look thus anxiously on the deeds of the 

nt as omens of the events of the future, by laying before them 
a brief but faithful chronicle of that, which having seen and heard, 
and witnessed for ourselves, we may, without presumption, be consi- 
dered fairly ery to describe : and as even the trifling details— 
for many such there are—of the forms and proceedings of the legis- 
lative assembly, may be unknown to many, we shall note them also 
as we mate and endeavour to place the reader as nearly as pos- 
sible in the position of one enterig the House himself, and wit- 
neésing in person all that is passing around him. 

Tuesday, the 29th of January, being the day fixed for the first 
meeting of the new Parliament—and circulars having been addressed 
by Lord Althorp, as leader of the House of Commons, to all the 
members, requesting their punctual attendance on that day, to pro- 
ceed to the election ofa Speaker—an unusually large attendance of 
members took place. They began to assemble at the House as early 
as 12 o'clock. It was generally expected that (according to esta- 
blished usage) the members would be first sworn in, by the Lord 
High Steward, in the gallery leading to the House of Lords, and then 
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2 THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER- 


again at the table of the House of Commons, before taking their 
seats—this having been, for years past, the constant practice, and 
there having been a law, tecently quoted by the public papers, sub- 
jecting any member who should take his seat within the House, pre- 
viously to his being thus sworn, toa fine of 500/. But this ceremony 
was, on the present occasion, dispensed with. The members, on 
their arrival at the Houge, finding that the swearing-in was not then 
to be gone through, presented themselves at the door of the lobby ; 
where the only question asked by the door-keeper of each person so 
presenting himself, was, ‘‘ Are you a member, Sir?” when, if the 
reply was in the affirmative, the individual was allowed to pass into 
the House without interruption. 

The members continued thus to arrive and enter in succession 
until two o’clock, about which period the number appeared to be the 
greatest, and were certainly not less than 350, or more than half the 
entire complement of the assembly, though many had not arrived 
from Ireland and Scotland and the remoter parts of England. 

The scene was striking and highly animated in its character. 

About one half the number present were seated ; the remainder were 
standing in the open space, or centre, between the benches on either 
side, usually denominated the floor of the House. To conceive an 
accurate idea of the building itself, or rather the hall, or room, which, 
as a part of a pile of buildings, is occupied as the House of Com- 
mons, the reader has only to imagine a small church or chapel, 
(which it originally was, and called St. Stephen’s), capable of seat- 
ing about 1000 persons only when every part is filled, pews, aisles, 
galleries and all, and he will have a correct notion of the size of the 
House. Its form is oblong; the length being equal to about twice 
the breadth. The central pews in the lower part of the chapel having 
been all removed, leaves the open space now called the floor. The 
side pews, under the galleries, have been replaced by open seats or 
benches, which are ranged lengthwise instead of across, and run pa- 
rallel to the sides of the building ; and these being raised in elevation 
one above the other, from the front range on the floor to the back 
range touching the wall (to the number of five or six in succession), 
the members o both sides face each other, and are thus more easil 
seen and heard. The entrance to the chapel jis at the west end : oa 
on either side of the passage, on going in, are ranges of seats, under 
the west-end gallery, rising one behind the other, like the side seats, 
and may” chiefly to the reception of strangers, who are ad- 
mitted here by the — order only, obtained through a mem- 
ber of the House. They are conducted to their places by official 
messengers, dressed in black, with collars or belate round their 
necks: and, when any division takes place, the same messengers 
direct them to withdraw. There also, as if guarding the entrance to 
the sanctuary, sit two gentlemen in full court dresses, with swords 
Occupying seats specially set apart for them, ready to take into 
custody any one offending the rules of the House, and otherwise to 
obey the order of the Speaker, 


On entering by the west door, the spectator has immediately 
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opposite to him, at the eastern end, three tall arched windows, 
which stood over the altar of the original chapel; in place of which 
altar is now an eastern door-way for the retirement of the Speaker 
and the members. The Speaker’s chair occupies the place where the . 
pulpit of the chapel originally stood, and being lofty and capacious, 
surmounted by the royal arms, well carved in old oak, and elevated 
a little above the floor, makes an imposing, appearance. Before the 
Speaker's chair, and occupying nearly two-thirds the breadth of the 
floor between the side benches, leaving just a clear passage on each 
side, stands a large square table, covered with the official boxes of 
the ministers, large volumes of statutes and reports, and other books 
and documents for ready reference connected with the proceedings 
of the House. At the upper end of this table, immediately before 
the Speaker, and consequently fronting the visitor who enters the 
apartments, sit the clerks, wearing the wigs and gowns of barristers- 
at-law, and taking notes of such parts of the proceedings as'require 
to be entered in the journals or placed on the records of the House. 

The several divisions of the benches are generally thus filled: the 
front row, on the floor, and to the right of the Speaker, when he is 
seated in his chair, is called the Treasury bench, and is occupied 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and the Cabinet Ministers or public secretaries near him. The 
benches rising behind this are filled by the avowed adherents of the 
ministry, and generally in the order of their steadfastness, and im- 
nem stey from rank, talent, or other circumstances. On the 

nches extending from these onward to the door of entrance, and 
still on the right of the Speaker when seated in his chair, or on the 
left of the visitor as he enters the House, sit the independent mem- 
bers, who, though not pledged to support the ministry on all occa- 
sions, are beens. ke to be rather inclined to assist them than other- 
wise, to approve of their policy generally, and to give them the 
benefit of all doubts that may arise in any difficult questions. 

The opposite side of the House, or that on the left of the Speaker, 
and to the right of the person entering, is appropriated in nearly a 
similarmanner. The opposition benches are directly over against those 
on which the ministers sit. The front range is occupied by the most 
distinguished and most determined opponents of the existing Admi- 
nistration ; and the ranges behind, by those next in order of intensity, 
or determination in their general disapproval of ministerial measures: 
while the benches farther onward from these towards the door, are 
occupied by independent members, not pledged to support the 
Opposition in all their views, but rather inclined to oppose the 
Ministers than otherwise, or at least disposed to watch them very 
narrowly, and give them more of their censure than their j amc 8 

The galleries are thus disposed of : the end gallery, or that which 
goes across the breadth of the building, and stands immediately over 
the door of entrance, a net is a ar 2 ken. we omen 
the reporters of the public press,;and to visitors. The reporters gene- 
sally seem the bask seats, where ean scarcely see any of the 
members oo ails but being close to the wainscot partition, before 
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4 THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 





which they sit, they can hear all the speakers more distinctly, and 
soon learn to distinguish them by their voices. _ The visitors occupy 
all the other portion of the end gallery, which will contain, when full, 


_ perhaps about two hundred persons. Both these parties are ad- 


mitted, in direct violation of a standing order, as it is called, of the 
House, but which might with much greater truth be called a lying 
one, as it strictly prohibits and solemnly denounces the admission of 
any strangers whatever, within the walls of the building, and en- 
joins the serjeant-at-arms to take all persons into custody who may 
dare thus to infringe on the privileges to be reserved for members 
only, while, at the same moment, the Speaker himself gives nightly 
permission to members to introduce their friends into the House 
under the gallery ; and every member has the power, by usage, of 
granting a written order for the admission of a friend into the gal- 
lery. The reporters, also, by the payment of a certain sum for each 
session, and strangers by the payment of half-a-crown for each night, 
can obtain as free and ready an admission into the House of Com- 
mons, in spite of all orders to the contrary, as into the pit of Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden Theatres, or any other place of public 
amusement in the metropolis. All this, with a thousand other ab- 
surdities, require, and must have, reform. 

The side galleries, which run all along the length of the building 
oneither side, are rarely or ever used. They are accessible by stair- 
cases from the body of the House below, and are open only for the 
admission of members: but the only occasions on which they have 
been hitherto resorted to have been—Ist, when an unusually nume- 
rous attendance, or a large majority in committee divisions, made 
the space below inadequate to the accommodation of members ;— 
2dly, when two or more persons desired a téte-d-téte, undisturbed 
by the discussions going on beneath them; or wished to speak to 
some friend in the strangers’ gallery, to whom they could have easy 
access :—and, 3dly, when fatigued by the dulness of the debate, 
or made drowsy by the soporific qualities of a hearty dinner and a 
bottle of port at Bellamy’s tavern, which is kept above the House of 
Commons, and with comfortable long avenues leading to these side 
galleries on the same floor, members wished to retire to the pleasant 
solitude of these unoccupied recesses, and stretch themselves out on 
the morocco-covered and hair-stuffed cushions of the gallery benches, 
to refresh themselves with sleep, and snore away their legislative 
cares, till awakened by the sound of the division-bell summoning 


them to give their votes on questions they had never heard debated,. 


or by the gentle touch of the messenger’s wand, apprizing them of 
the Speaker's calling out “ Order, order, order !” against those who 
were disturbing the King’s peace. 

These separate divisions of the House, thus briefly, but faithfully 
described, may be estimated, as to capacity of accommodation for 


members, as follows :—The lower part of the House, including the 


two sides, at two hundred each; the cross benches, recesses, and parts 


behind the Speaker's chair, at about one hundred more, maki 
hundred at the utmost, when closely packed. The side gel on 
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might contain, if crammed to the full, one hundred and fifty each, 
or three hundred in the whole; and the end, or Stranger’s Gallery, 
two hundred more—making one thousand in all; but that would be 
at the risk of probable faintings and suffocation from want of ai 
and the certain discomfort of all persdns present. 

{n truth, there must be a new House of Commons, as well as a 
new code of standing orders. The intelligence of the age demands 
both. The present building is the mere adaptation of what was ori- 
_ ginally a small chapel, to the use of a legislative assembly. It has 
_ not room to contain, comfortably, its actual members. Noman who 
_ belongs to it can be secure of a place to seat himself down when he 
arrives, without the inconvenient and clumsy practice of going down 
himself, at an early hour in the morning, and sticking up a large 
placard, with his name written on it, over the seat he wishes to 
-~ occupy in the evening, and which must be repeated every day that 

__ he wishes to be thus secured. It has no respectable provision for 
the admission of strangers. It excludes ladies altogether from the 
_ pleasure of being witnesses of its proceedings, unless by secreting 
themselves in a miserably confined spot above the ceiling, called the 
. ventilator. And its rules and orders are one continued tissue of prac- 
tical falsehoods, as enjoining observances, which the parties who enact 
or repeat such orders, are themselves among the first to violate.. The 
’ building is moreover, seated in the lowest, dampest, most foggy, and 
_ most unhealthy part of London. It lies at such an extreme point of the 
town, that it is a long journey for those who come from the city or 
the west-end to. get at it; and its late hours of business give a crown- 
ing finish to a long list of reasons why the present house should be 
_ abandoned, a new one erected in some higher and better part of the 
metropolis,—in the open space now vacant at Charing-cross, or 
elsewhere,—and its rules, orders, regulations, and hours, reformed 
altogether. We shall find other opportunities to recur to this sub- 
_ ject, though we could not refrain from noticing it in passing; and 
having now done with the descriptive, we return to the narrative/— 

from which this may be considered as a digression. 

Among the four hundred members assembled in the House on 
Tuesday about two o'clock, a large portion seemed to be strangers, 
and observations such as these were continually heard from the old 
members who entered—‘“ Bless me, what a number of new faces !” 
—‘‘ Why it will take half the session to become acquainted with all 
. the strangers !’’"—“ How fresh and rosy the new country gentlemen 
look !”—** You can tell the unfledged by their awkardness!” and 
_ other similar remarks ; and while cordial greetings and hearty shak- 
__ ing of the hand marked the welcome meeting of personal friends or 
political partizans, the cold and formal introductions that were also 
passing around, showed that there were many who wished to be 
more at home than they yet comfortably felt themselves in their new 
sphere of action. 

Soon after two, the breeze that had kept all things in active mo- 
tion, gradually subsided, and matters seemed to wear a calmer aspect. 
Most of the members began to seat themselves, and considerable 
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6 HE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 


amusement was excitedby observing the difficulties under which many 
felt themselves as to the first position es should take up in the 
House. Mr. Cobbett, not labouring apparently under any such doubt, 
went straight up to the Treasury-bench which, by courtesy and usage, 
is always reserved expressly for the ministers of the Crown, and 
seated himself immediately beside Lord Althorp, where he remained 
for aconsiderable time. His next change of position was to bring 
himself on the same bench next to his old and very dear friend Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse. In both of these cases the juxta-position would 
have been regarded as at least remarkable, even if unpremeditated, 
but it became still more so when resulting from a voluntary choice. 


About a quarter-past two o'clock, Sir Augustus de Clifford, the 


“‘ Usher of the Black Rod,” (a more appropriate title for the ter- 
rorist of unruly school- boys, than for a messenger of peace from one 
legislative assembly to another) came to request the attendance of 
the Commons at the bar of the House of Lords to hear his Majesty’s 
commission read ; when Mr. Ley, the chief Clerk, and acting chair- 
man of the assembly until the election of a Speaker, followed by 
about one hundred members of the Commons, repaired, by the long 
gallery which connects the two Houses, to the bar of the Lords ac- 
cordingly. 
The scene here was altogether new, and not a little extraordinary. 
The House of Lords, though having only four hundred members, 
not more than two hundred of whom generally attend, is larger than 
the House of Commons, where, of six hundred and fifty-eight mem- 
bers, four hundred may be supposed likely to attend. It is a much 
more noble and imposing hall; and has an aristocratic air breathing 
through every part of it. At the upper end is the King’s throne, 
surmounted by a rich canopy and drapery of crimson and gold. 
Before it is ‘‘ the woolsack,” or seat of the Lord High Chancellor, 
as first Legal Dignitary of the Realm, Keeper of the King’s Con- 
science, and Speaker of the House of Lords. The side benches are 
arranged as in the House of Commons, facing each other, and rising 
in elevation as they recede; but, in lieu of the open floor in the 
centre, there are cross benches immediately facing the Speaker’s 
seat. The subdivision of parties in the House of Lords is thus :— 
The King’s Ministers sit on the right of the woolsack or Speaker’s 
chair; the Opposition occupy the benches on the left; and the inde- 
pendents, or neutrals, or indifferents, for there are some of each, ge- 
nerally seat themselves on the cross-benches between the two. There 
being no side galleries in the House of Lords, the lofty side-walls 
exhibit, to great advantage, the old tapestry on which is rtrayed 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada in Elizabeth’s reign; end ths hall, 
being well lighted, the benches all covered with bright crimson cloth, 
and the floor softly matted, the whole breathes an air of indolent 
repose and lordly tranquillity, which is quite appropriate to the place. 
The peers present were very few. The scene was, however, the 
most tee theatrical that can well be imagined; and if, when the 
parties had all seated themselves, there had only been a curtain to 
draw up, no one could have conceived anything better at the Opera 
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House or the Olympic. On the woolsack sat Lord Brougham, in 
the centre, having on his right the Marquis of Lansdowne, President 
of the King’s Council, and Earl Grey, First Lord of the Treasury 
and Prime Minister of State; and, on his left, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Postmaster-General, and Lord Auckland, President of the 
Board of Trade. One solitary Lord Spiritual, the Right Reverend 
Father in God the Bishop of London, occupied the ministerial side 
of the house, in the full and flowing costume of his episcopal dig- 
nity; and of the Lords Temporal, there were only two at the open- 
ing, and one who entered during the proceedings, all of whom sat 
on the opposition benches, booted and boa’d, as befitting the win- 
try weather. The cross-benches were entirely vacant, save and 
except the seats near the table occupied by the official clerks in 
their barristers’ wigs and gowns, who were to take a part in the 
sayings as well as doings of the day. 

Of the costume of the learned, noble, and distinguished person- 
ages who occupied the woolsack as his Majesty’s Commissioners, it 
would be difficult for any one, not acquainted with the art of robing, 
or initiated into the mysteries, which are, no doubt, familiar enough 
to the keeper of the wardrobe or groom of the stole, to give an ac- 
curate description. Its general effect, however, may be described 
in one single word—it was grotesque. The Lord Chancellor wore 
his ermined scarlet robe, adown lich on either shoulder, hung the 
long grey pendant flaps or wings of the judicial wig, not unlike the 
falling earlaps of the white or grey elephant of Ava or Siam; and on 
the extreme point, or crown of the head, just large enough to cover 
the black patch which distinguishes a serjeant’s wig, as though in- 
dicating a broken skull, was placed a most diminutive and insignifi- 
cant flat triangular hat, which, not coming down over any part of 
the block, or having any hold whatever on the rotundity of the seat 
of intelligence, might be literally called a ‘“ skull-cap,” though af- 
fording so little protection to the small spot it covered, that it might 
have been blown away by the least breath of wind, or pushed off by 
the touch of a feather. We remember well, on an occasion of visiting 
a Levantine consul at Joppa, in Palestine, in the year 1816, a tole- 
rably near parallel to this grotesque appearance, which is thus de- 
scribed in the volume recording this event:—‘‘ The consul himself 
soon arrived, and presented one of the most singular mixtures of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic costume that we had yet witnessed. His dress 
consisted of the long robes of the East, surmounted by a powdered 
bag-wig, a cocked hat, with anchor buttons, and black cockade, and 
a gold-headed cane, all of the oldest fashion.” We thought at the 
time, that the figure and costume of this old gentleman were the most 
ridiculous that could be imagined ; but we had not then seen a Noble 
Lord presiding on the woolsack as a i 0 commissioner, and we now 

ive the palm of grotesqueness to the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 

d over the Levantine consul,—the British peer leaving the Asiatic 
merchant an immeasurable distance behind. We have heard the 

ple of Yorkshire speak of the curious exhibition of reo | 
Brcsiphaien: the county member, when swrded, hatted, spurred, 
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8 THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 


mounted, as a knight of the shire in the Castle-yard, at York; but 
it could have been nothing to this appearance of the same person 
on the woolsack; and both how incomparably less dignified than the 
simple dress and commanding air and manner of the earnest sen- 
ator in the House of Commons, clothed in all the glory of re 
sioned eloquence, robed in the majesty of truth, and crowned by 
the coronet of a free nation’s admiration! Oh! dignity! how little 
are thy true elements appreciated and understood ! 

The noble duke, marquis, earl, and baron, who acted as the Chan- 
cellor’s supporters, and shared the woolsack with him, were not quite 
so grotesquely dressed as the first peer of the realm: but why should 
the heads of a President of a deliberative Council, a First Lord of 
the Treasury, a Postmaster-General, or a Director of a Board of 
Trade, be covered with cocked hats at all? and especially the tow- 
ering, pyramidal, and serjeant-major-like kind of hats, trimmed 
with feathers, and looped with broad silver lace, which were worn 
on this solemn occasion by the noble personages named? We may 
truly say of rank and talent, as of genuine beauty: it is— 


‘* When unadorn’d adorned the most,”’, 


and we are sure that all the four personages who dressed and played 
their parts in this first scene of the Parliamentary Drama, would not 
only look far more respectable in the eyes of others, but feel much 
more comfortable in their own, when they came to undress themselves 
in the disrobing-room, than they did before; and if it is by law that 
they are thus obliged to make themselves both look ridiculous and feel 
uncomfortable, the sooner such a law is repealed the better. The 
finest point, however, in the whole scene was this:—when the clerk at 
the table read over, withdeep and solemn tone, the Royal Commission, 
appointing the noble lords to act, as he recited the names and titles 
of the commissioners, he made a low bow to each, just as the devout 
idolaters of the East bow down at the name of their favourite idol; 
to which eaeh of the commissioners responded by taking off his hat, 
and bowing low in return, not to the clerk, of course, but to the 
paper from which he was reading, just as the Mohammedans show 
reverence to their sultan’s firmaun or decree, by bowing before it 
when they receive it, and putting it to their foreheads in token of 
respect. We laugh at the Turks for this extreme veneration; but 
wherein consists the difference between their low bows and our own? 

When the ceremonial had been gone through, the Lord Chan- 
cellor addressed the Members of the Commons, who must have been, 
by this time, duly impressed with the superior dignity of their bro- 
ther legislators of the Upper House, as follows: 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, we have it in command 
Majesty will, as soon as the members of both houses shall be sworn, declare in 
person the cause of call 


in ther this Parliament; a 
House of Commons, it nhs pans llr that a Speaker ofthe Shean Wf Cou 
mons should be chosen by you from among yourselves, it is His Majesty’s plea- 
sure that you repair to your usual place of meeting, and forthwith proceed to 
choose’ a fit and proper person as Speaker, and present such person here on 
Thursday next, at two of the clock, for His Majesty’s Royal approbation.” , ~ 


to acquaint you, that His 
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The Commons bowed assent, and all retired, sideways, and by the 
rear, it being deemed highly improper for any one to turn his back 
on great men. Some did this with great facility, from frequent prac- 
tice; but the new Members got through it very awkwardly, from not 
being accustomed to this crab-like process. Sir Augustus de Clif- 
ford, however, being a master of arts in this department of his duty, 
backed out the tardy with so much rapidity, that many were in dan- 
ger of falling rearward on their heels. Happily, no necks were 
broken, and the Commons all arrived safely into their own House 
again. 

"‘aepiails were the Members seated, before Mr. Hums was on his 
legs, demanding of the Ministers whether any intention existed of 
rescinding the pension granted to Mr. Manners Sutton, im the event 
of his re-election to the Speaker’s chair. Lord A.Tuorp rose to 
order, and having stated that no other business could precede that 
of electing the Speaker, Mr. Hume retained his position, and being 
in possession of the House—as the phrase is, when a Member has 
once commenced speaking, and. been heard—he proceeded to ad- 
dress himself to those assembled, in favour of their electing Mr. 
Littleton, the Member for Staffordshire, as their Speaker, instead of 
Mr. Manners Sutton, the Member for the University of Cambridge, 
who was intended, as he understood, to be proposed by the Minis- 
ters, for re-election to that office. 

The leading arguments of Mr. Hume’s speech were these :—He 
conceived that in every House of Commons the Speaker should be 
a man resembling, as nearly as possible, the great majority of the 
House in political sentiment, which made Mr. Manners Sutton a 
very fit and proper person to preside over an unreformed Parlia- 
ment, in which the Tories, of which he was one, had the majority ; 
but the ministry having been changed, and the House itself reform- 
ed, he thought Mr. Manners Sutton no longer the fittest individual. 
He should, therefore, propose Mr. Littleton, who, though not quite 
the person he could wish—as even his politics would be found to be 
below the standard of the great majority of the members as to ge- 
neral reform—was yet, in many respects, well qualified, as being 
thoroughly versed in the business of the House, as a gentleman of 
large landed property and high character, as vigorous and healthy, 
and calculated to discharge his duties ably and impartially. Mr. 
Hume concluded, therefore, by moving—‘‘ That Edward John Lit- 
tleton, Esq. be placed in the chair of this House.” 

Mr. O’Conrne tt seconded the motion. 

Lord Morrern then rose,and in a speech which was well conceived, 
and impressively delivered, proposed the Right Honourable Charles 
Manners Sutton for re-election to the office of Speaker of the House 
of Commons. This speech was so comprehensive of the grounds on 
which this selection was made, that though it will carry us somewhat 
beyond the rule we shall generally follow—which will be to give the 
more striking portious of the speeches only—we shall insert it entire: 

** Lord MORPETH said, that in rising to select from amongst the hon. mem- 
bers who surrounded him an individual worthy to preside over their proceedings, 
VOL. I.—k0O. I. Cc 
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elt that the situation in which he was placed was one of great delicacy, as well 
ee great honour. He failed not to consider the request that had been made to 
him when he was called on to come forward on this occasion, as a just compli- 
ment to the large body of whom he was, within those walls, the representative. 
In approaching, as he would, at once, the object which he had risen to advocate, 
he felt both what was due to himself and what was imposed on him by a sense of 
duty in pursuing the course which he meant to adopt, and be was sure that the 
person whom he was about humbly to recommend to the votes of the house for 
the honourable situation of Speaker, would be the last to grndge him the fair 
and honest avowal which, in the first instance, he felt himself called on to make. 
He confessed that strong feelings of a public nature had, at one time, induced 
him to contemplate a different course of proceeding ; but the circumstances to 
which he thus briefly alluded had not arisen, his fears had not been well founded, 
and therefore he now turned, with pleasure, to the right hon. gentleman who, 
for sixteen years, and in six Parliaments, had filled the arduous post of Speaker, 
with so much credit to himself, with so much benefit to the House, and with so 
much satisfaction to the public. (Hear, hear.) He called on the house, without 
meaning any disparagement to the claims of the hon. member for Staffordshire 
—he called, he said, on the house, to secure to itself the benefit of the continu- 
ance of those services which had been already so fully appreciated, and so warmly 
recognized by all parties. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Middlesex had 
himself admitted, with much candour, that the right hon. gentleman had always 
been actuated by a conscientious desire to do his duty. That duty was, to preside 
fairly, candidly, and impartially, over the business of that house. That duty, it 
was admitted on all hands, had been satisfactorily performed ; and therefore he 
thought that the objection, the sole objection, made by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that the right hon. gentleman did not hold the same political opinions 
with the majority of that house, ought not to operate to his prejudice. He was of 
opinion that that circumstance was rather in his favour; since he had shown 
that, whatever might be his political sentiments, he did not allow them to bias 
his conduct as a public functionary. It was always irksome to indulge in pane- 
gyric in the presence of its object ; he, however, felt himself considerably relieved 
from that difficulty in this instance by referring to what took place shortly before 
the close of the last Parliament. It would be remembered that when the Speaker 
of the house at that time announced the probability of his retirement from the 
chair, his able and upright conduct, while he filled the office, was acknowledged 
by the special declaration of those who were best qualified to judge of it, and that 
Opinion was re-echoed by the universal acclamations which burst from all parts 
of the house—as well from those who were contemporaries of his career, as from 
those wlio, at a later period, had been engaged in long, and painful, and harass- 
ing contentions. But one opinion was expressed—but one opinion prevailed— 
With respect to the conduct of the right hon. gentleman, Undeviating regularity, 
constant attention to the duties of his arduous office, and courtesy, without ser- 
vility, distinguished his career, These were qualities great in themselves, but th 
were absolutely invaluable in such an office as Speaker of that house. (Hear. 
The whole tenour of his conduct was worthy of the highest praise. Since he had 
occupied that elevated situation, the bulk and importance of Parliamentary bu- 
siness had enormously increased. That which was called ‘ private business,” and 
which came under the immediate cognizance and supervisal of the Speaker, had 
been immensely enlarged. He might mention as a proof of this fact the adop- 
tion of the system of rail-roads throughout the country. This actually created 
a new branch in that department of business, The right hon. gentleman had, 
in considering those projects, a difficult and delicate task to perform. He had, 
at the same time to look to the promotion of public improvement, and to the 
protection of private rights. In all these matters, and in those of graver im 
which aroused the feelings or affected the destiny of nations, he was ever pete 
to be accessible and clear in communicating information. So just were his prin- 
_— of — that meg bom or party spirit, could scarcely repine at his 
ecisions. Intemperance of feelin ‘ ‘ 
but polished re. Ahapectaepr ange sardonic fu determined, 


e¢ What, then, were the circumstances in which a 
laced >? They saw amongst them, ready to reassume the post which he had so 


ong adorned, the right hon. gentleman. More laborious exertions than those 
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which the right hon. gentleman had undergone could not, he was convinced, be 
required from any Speaker, and he felt convinced that any attempt to facilitate 
the business of that house must begin by some alleviation of that constant and 
indispensable attention which was now repuired from that functionary. He 
should be unwilling, on an occasion when unanimity was so desirable, to intro- 
duce topics, or to touch upon subjects, that could disturb such unanimity; he 
should, however, observe, that, looking to the change which had taken place in 
the constitution of Parliament, the source of so much hope to some, of displea- 
sure to others, and to all a matter of such extensive speculation, it was most 
advisable, for expediting the business of the house, for securing regularity, and 
maintaining order, that they should borrow all the assistance in their own power 
from a gentleman of long practical experience and tried ability. He, therefore, 
should propose to the house to devote to its service all that valuable experience, 
and all those enviable attainments, which were now within its reach. (Hear, 
hear.) He was of opinion that the mest skilful repair of the vessel, unless as- 
sisted by the knowledge and aptitude of the pilot, would not produce all those 
beneficial effects which the people were led to expect. He believed that, with 
whatever defects former Parliaments might be chargeable, few would be found 
to say that the forms of proceedings which "yarn prevailed in them were not 
those calculated to expedite business. If the right hon. gentleman were again 
placed in the chair, he would bring into exercise all the advantages afforded by 
former Parliaments and by long experience. He, therefore, with all deference, 
had the honour to move—‘ That the Right Hon, Charles Manners Sutton do 
take the chair of the house as Speaker.’ ”’ 


Sir Francis Burperr, in a very animated and vigorous tone, 
which seem to betoken new-strung nerves and renovated health, rose 
to second the motion of Lord Morpeth. In so doing he commented 
on the observations of Mr. Hume, introducing both scriptural and 
classical allusions in support of his two main positions; which were 
—lst, that Mr. Hume himself had passed the highest eulogy that 
could be desired on the very individual he wished to prove unfit for 
the chair; as Balaam, when he came to denounce the enemies of 
Balak, poured out his blessings on those he was called on to curse ; 
—and, 2dly, that no man having impugned the fitness of the late 
Speaker, eulogy from any quarter was unnecessary; so that, as was 
asked of the Roman, who rose in an assembly to make a public de- 
fence of Hercules, “Quis vituperavit?”? ‘* Who has spoken ill of 
him?” he might also say—As no one has ventured to speak unfa- 
vourably of Mr. Manners Sutton, it would be waste of time to 
occupy the attention of the House with a catalogue of his merits. 

Mr. Lirrteton, the member proposed by Mr. Hume, next rose, 
and entreated that gentleman to withdraw his motion, and not put 
the House and himself to the pain ofa division. He expressed his 
regret that his previous endeavours had been insufficient to prevail 
on Mr. Hume not to put him in competition with one so per- 
fectly qualified and so justly endeared to all parties as Mr. Manners 
Sutton. He trusted, therefore, that the motion for his (Mr. Little- 
ton’s) election would be withdrawn, and the former Speaker be 
permitted to take the chair. 

Mr. O’Connext protested against the withdrawal of the motion, 
and expressed a hope that Mr. Hume would press the subject to a 
division. It was, he said, a question involving a great principle; he 
should look on the re-election of Mr. Manners Sutton as the triumph ° 
of Toryism in that House, where he thought it would have been en- 


























































12 THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER 
tirely put down and destroyed; or, if not, Reform would have 
effected nothing; for Toryism was the plunder of the people, and 
ought to be extinguished for ever. He accused the ministers of truck- 
ling to the Tory party, and encouraging a coalition with them ; and 
spoke of their dictating to the House, by making this arrangement 
with Mr. Manners Sutton to give him their snpport before the ses- 
sion began; thus promoting, as they had already elsewhere too exten- 
sively done, their avowed enemies, and neglecting their firmest friends. 

Lord Esrincron supported the claims of Mr. Manners Sutton, 
and bore testimony to the great urbanity and impartiality of his 
conduct in the chair to the members on all sides of the House. 

Mr. Taxnyson, in a very earnest and energetic speech, declared 
that he had originally intended to have opposed Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton’s re-election tothe chair; but what he had heard and considered 
since his entering the House, induced him to relinquish that inten- 
tion ; and principally on this ground,—that Mr. Littleton, the only 
other member proposed, would not, he believed, if elected to the 
chair, resemble, in feeling and opinion, the great majority of the 
House, or be on that account entitled to the confidence of the coun- 
try; for, having seen much of the people recently, he could say that 
Mr. Littleton was greatly in arrear of the general standard of pub- 
lic feeling on the subject of political regeneration and reform. In 
all other respects Mr. Manners Sutton had given proof of his great 
fitness for the office, and had not permitted his political bias to 
influence him in the discharge of his duty; and as there was not 
sufficient difference of political sentiment between the two to turn 
the scale against these claims, he should therefore vote for his return. 

Lord Auruorr explained, to the apparent satisfaction of the 
House, the part he had taken in the matter, and exonerated himself, 
at least, from all share of blame. The frank and unaffected manner 
of his speech, and the character which he enjoys among all parties, 
for sincerity, evidently told as much as the matter of it. Were it 
not for this extreme respect entertained towards him personally, it 
would be quite impossible that Lord Althorp could long continue to 
be a leader of the House of Commons: and no one, who should 
enter as a stranger while his Lordship was on his legs, would even 
imagine that it was a Chancellor of the Exchequer, occupying the 
place held by Pitt and Canning, who was thus holding the House in 
attentive listening to his statements. This circumstance, however, 
is the highest possible compliment that could be paid to his inte- 
grity ; and, we believe, that he richly deserves it. 

Mr. Coppetr, who seemed determined to be close to the Minister 
not only sat next to him during the evening, but rose to speak imme- 
diately after him: and was up before Lord Althorp had sat down: 
His appearance was prepossessing : a strong, hale, stout man, with a 
head crowned with the snow of age, a rudd countenance, ‘a small 
laughing eye, and the figure of a respectable English farmer. He was 

listened to attentively, though his style was more than usually fami- 
liar and colloquial ; but, with all due deference to his judgment and 
experience, it appeared to us that his observations, however just, were 
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not strictly tothe point. His great objection lay to the expense which 
a Speaker cost thecountry, exceeding that ofa President of the United 
States. No doubt, the salaries of all the public offices in England 
are too large, compared with the means of the people to pay them. 
But this was not now the question; for whether Mr. Manners 
Sutton or Mr. Littleton where chosen, the salary would have been 
exactly the same; while, in the former case, a pension of 4000/. a 
year would be saved; and, in the latter, a salary of 6000/. would be 
paid to the new Speaker, and a pension of 4000/. a year to the old; 
so that by Mr. Manners Sutton being elected, there would be only 
one Speaker, and 60002. a year to pay; while, by the election of Mr. 
Littleton, there would have been two Speakers, and 10,000/. a year to 
provide. On the score of expense, therefore, Mr. Manners Sutton was 
clearly the cheapest man: and yet, Mr. Cobbett voted for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Littleton, who was dearer by 4000/. a year, and with 
scarcely any difference in the politics, and none in the other quali- 
fications of the two, to compensate for this excess of cost. Both the 
salary and the pension are fair subjects of comment and revision ; 
but these were not questions before the House: and, therefore, the 
observations of Mr. Cobbett were, at least out of place. They were 
made, however, no doubt, in all sincerity, and from that conviction 
were listened to with respect. His denominating Mr. O’Connell, the 
Member for Ireland, there being four or five of Mr. O’Connell’s 
name and familyin the House, excited considerable laughter, and the 
more so, as it was clearly a mere slip of the tongue, and not a pre- 
meditated sarcasm ; as well as his familiar address to the Chief Clerk, 
who, previous to the election of the Speaker, acts as official Chair- 
man of the House, which was nearly as follows :—* I'll tell you 
what, Mr. Ley, you may depend on it, that when we vote the 
Speaker into the Chair, the people of England will say—‘ There now, 
look at him! There is Mr. Manners Sutton! he is the best man 
among ’*em—the best of the batch—they couldn’t find a better in all 
the House. What a pretty set, then, they must be themselves ! 
Aye, aye, Mr. Ley, they’ll say as the farmers say—‘ As is the sample 
so is the sack ;’ and a pretty sack it must be, to give such a sample as 
this.” This characteristic passage is wholly omitted in the report of 
Mr. Cobbett’s speech, as given in the public papers, and said to have 
been corrected by his own hand. In that report, it is alluded to 
within brackets, in these terms: [‘‘ Here Mr. Cobbett excited the 
merriment of the House, by addressing a remark to Mr. Ley, whose 
official duties before the hiies of a Speaker, renders him, for the 
time, a very important personage in the House of Commons.”] As 
there seems no good reason why the ey 2 itself should not be 
given out of the House as well as im it, we have presented it to our 
readers, as one of the most faithful specimens of the familiar address 
and rural imagery, by which the speaker’s style is characterized. 
By Mr. Cobbett’s own showing then, the best man in all the House, 
for soundness of opinion, at least ought to be elected forthe Speaker. 
How then could vote for Mr. Littleton, who is almost as far 
removed from Mr. Cobbett’s notions of ‘a thorough Reformer,’ as 
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Mr. Manners Sutton himself? Yet so it was. Great allowances 
are to be made, however, for first efforts, and things done on the spur 
of the moment: and this may, perhaps, be thus excused. 

Mr. Waxsurton followed in support of Mr. Hume’s motion, and 
against the re-appointment of the late Speaker. 

Mr. Manners Surron, who, during the debate, was seated at the 
upper part of the independent benches, on the Ministerial side of the 
House, near the floor, now rose; but not having on the wig and 
gown in which he has for so many years been seen in that assembly, 
he was only recognized by his fine, rich, deep, and e-gan-toned 
voice; when he spoke to nearly the following effect.— 


<< He said he was sure that the House would not fee! surprised that he was anxi- 
ous to address it, and that, at the same time, he presented himself to its consider- 
ation under very great embarrassment upon the present occasion. It was no 
slight gratification to him to hear from all the hon, gentlemen that had spoken 
the praises which they had hestowed upon his conduct while occupying the Chair 
of that House ; whatever might be the opinion of the House, as to whether he 
ought or ought not to be placed in the Chair, he was happy in being able to say, 
that he had not heard from any quarter an expression for which he ought per- 
sonally to feel the slightest regret. (Hear, hear.) He was aware that, under ail 
circumstances, it was his duty to submit to the pleasure of the House, whatever 
it might be. Noman could feel more deeply, he had almost said more painfully, 
than he did, the difficulties which belonged to the responsible situation which it 
was proposed he should again fill. He would not presume to assert that he deserved 
the confidence which had been expressed by the hon. members, who proposed 
and seconded him, and repeated by other hon. members, as to his capacity fully 
to execute the duties of the office of Speaker ; but he owed too much respect to 
the House to hesitate, for an instant, to obey their commands, if it should be their 
pleasure to replace him in the Chair, Amongst the qualifications necessary for the 
office one of the most essential was'strict impartiality. He had heard much upon 
that subject during the discussion, and he confessed that, according to his un- 
derstanding, it was difficult to draw a line of distinction between dishonesty 
and the want of strict impartiality. He could not conceive that a Speaker could 
be biassed by political feelings. He had never, during his experience of sixteen 
years, found his duty as Speaker, on the one hand, and his political feelings on the 
other,'so blended as to throw a mist over his eyes,under the influence of which he 
might be biassed, (Hear, hear.) He hoped that those with whom he had acted and 
served in six former Parliaments would do bim the justice to say that his conduct 
had always been consistent with the declaration which he now made. (Cheers.) 
Having said this, he would only state, that if it should be the pleasure of the House 
to elect his hon. friend, the member for Staffordshire, whatever assistance his sixe 
teen years’ experience of the duties of the office of Speaker might enable him to 
afford, should be cheerfully extended to the right hon. gentleman. (Hear, hear.) 
If, however, the choice of the House should fall upon him, he would only repeat 
that he would, as he had done before, use his best endeavours to discharge the 
duty which he owed to the house, to the country, 


and, he might be permitted 
to add, as an honest man, the duty which he owed to himself, (Cheers. ) 


Mr. Meruven and Major Beavcrerk raised some question with 
respect to the reduction of the salary and the relinquishment of the 
pension ; when the latter being declared by Mr. Sutton himself not 
yet to have been received by him, and not legally due until his final 
retirement from the chair, the House went to a division—the numbers 
for Mr. Littleton’s election being 31, and for Mr. Manners Sutton’s 
election 241, 

We do not record the conversation whi 


e do ne ch took place subsequent 
to this division, in which Mr, Cobbett, Mr. "sir Francis Bur 
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dett, Mr. Warburton, the Solicitor and Attorney-General, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. O'Connell, and Lord Althorp, took part, relative to the 
Speaker’s pension, because it was extremely desultory, and often 
quite wide of the question at issue; but we may mention that the 
conversation proved clearly that both the Ministers and the Opposi- 
tion were equally ignorant of the nature and terms of the act b 
which the pension was granted: and no one, save the Speaker him- 
self, seemed to know whether he was still entitled to his salary, or 
to the pension, or to both. Such extreme ignorance in the old and 
experienced members of the House, on such a point (for it was 
equal on both sides), is well calculated to make the younger mem- 
bers pause before they place implicit confidence in what the older 
members say, however positively they may give their opinions: for 
in this case they were nearly all wrong. 

When this conversation was ended, the motion of Lord Morpeth 
was put by Mr. Ley—* That the Right Honourable Charles Manners 
Sutton do take the Chair of the House as Speaker ;” and being 
carried in the affirmative, without a second division, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman was declared duly elected—and was con- 
ducted by Lord Morpeth and Sir Francis Burdett to the Chair ; 
when he returned thanks to the House for the honour conferred 
upon him, and promised the strictest impartiality in the discharge 
of his duty: after which Lord Atrnorrp made a short address of 
congratulation to the Speaker and to the House, on the result of 
the day, and the House adjourned to Thursday at two o'clock. 

In the propriety of Mr. Manners Sutton’s re-election, under all the 
circumstances of the case, we entirely concur: though, had another 
been proposed for the office, who possessed his general qualifications, 
and was a thorough reformer in politics besides, we should un- 
doubtedly have given him the preference. But there were three 
strong reasons that influenced our vote in favour of the re-election of 
-» the lateSpeaker :—Ist, That Mr. Littleton did not wish to be elected, 
> and would consequently, if chosen, have been placed in the Chair 
against his own will—which would be a most inauspicious and un- 
satisfactory beginning; 2dly, That Mr. Littleton was scarcely more 
of a reformer than Mr. Manners Sutton, and was not pretended to 
be his superior in other respects; 3dly, That his election would have 
increased the charge to the country of 4000/. a year; 4thly, That 
Mr. Manners Sutton was admitted on all hands to have been as 
impartial as any man with any political opinions at all could be 
expected to be, in the Speaker's Chair, that he had great knowledge 
on all requisite points of business, 7 ' that he possessed, on these 
grounds, the respect and confidence oi the House; Sthly, That, by 
his re-election, there would be a saving to the country of 40001. 
a year, without any counterbalancing disadvantage. 

There is one view of the question, however, which should not be 
lost sight of. It isthis :—if the pension were voted in the confidence 
of the Speaker's actual retirement, that retirement not having taken 
place, it ought now to be rescinded, so.as to place him exactly in the 
position in which he was before his retirement was announced. It is 
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true that he cannot receive the pension until he does retire ; but 
having this provision to fall back upon, in the event of his displeasing 
the House, it is no imputation on him to suppose that, in the frailt 
of human nature, he may be less careful to please than if no suc 
provision existed. If, when the period of his retirement comes, he 
shall still enjoy the same degree of respect and esteem as at present, 
a pension would most probably be voted to him again ; but it ought 
to be kept open for that period, and not suffered to exist now. We 
conceive the salary too large, and the duties too severe; and should 
much prefer seeing three public offices at salaries of 2000/. a year 
each: one to preside over all business connected with private bills; 
another to preside over all matters connected with petitions ; and a 
third to preside over the introduction of public measures connecied 
with the general policy of the country. With this division of labour, 
appointing from 12 to 4 o'clock for one department, from 4 to 8 
for another, and from 8 to 12 for another, the business of Parliament 
would be better doneat the same cost ; and there would be no want of 
able men to undertake these duties, and be quite content with a 
retiring pension of 1000J. a year, or half the salary of active duty, 
when age or ill-health compelled them to withdraw from office. 


Tuvurspay, January 31. 
On Thursday, at two, the House re-assembled: and being soon 


after summoned by the Usher of the Black Rod to appear before the 
King’s Commissioners in the Lords, Mr. Manners Sutton, the 
Speaker, supported by Lord Morpeth and Sir Francis Burdett, re- 
paired to their Lordships’ Bar, attended by nearly 200 members of 
the Commons. The following interchange of compliment and con- 
gratulation then took place. 

Mr. Manners Surron said that, in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands, his Majesty’s faithful Commons of the United Kingdom 
had proceeded in the exercise of their undoubted right to elect a 
Speaker, and it was his duty to acquaint their Lordships that their 
choice had fallen on him. From no short experience of the diffi- 
culties of that high situation, it was impossible for him not to doubt 
his own capacity to discharge its duties: and, if his Majesty should 
be graciously pleased to disapprove their choice, he felt weil per- 
suaded that his Majesty’s faithful Commons would find no difficult 
in electing some other individual better qualified than himself. 

The Lorp Cuancettor replied that the Lords Commissioners 
were commanded by his Majesty to assure Mr. Manners Sutton that 
his Majesty was so fully satisfied of his zeal for the public service 
and of those many eminent qualities which had so often ‘recom. 
mended him to the choice of the Commons, and, further, of his 
now matured experience in most arduous and trying circumstances 
that his Majesty did fully approve of the choice of his faithful Com- 
mons, and did confirm him to be their Speaker. 

The Seeaxen then said, that with all humility he submitted him- 
self to his Majesty's pleasure, and it now became his duty, in the 
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name and on behalf of the Commons of the United Kingdom, to lay 
claim by humble petition to all their ancient and undoubted ri 
and privileges, more especially those of freedom of debate, freedom 
from arrest for themselves and servants, free access to his Majesty 
when occasion might demand, and that his Majesty would be most 
graciously pleased to put the most favourable construction on all 
their proceedings; and for himself, he earnestly entreated that if 
any error should be committed by him, it might not be imputed to 
his Majesty's faithful Commons. \ 

The Lorp Cnance tor informed the Speaker, that the Commis- 
sioners had it further in command from his Majesty to inform him, 
that his Majesty did confirm all the rights onl privileges that had 
ever been granted to, or conferred on, the Commons by any of his 
Majesty’s royal predecessors. With respect to the Speaker himself, 
his Majesty, though sensible there was no need of such assurance, 
had commanded them to say that his Majesty would ever put the 
» most favourable construction on his words and actions. 

After this, the Speaker and the members of the Commons retired 
~ to their own House, where, on being seated in his Chair, the Speaker 
~ reported all that had taken place in the Upper House; and assured 
+ the Commons, that his long experience had taught him that the 
onest and straightforward discharge of his duties was the best means 
f securing its confidence. It should be at all times, he said, his 
_ most zealous duty to maintain their rights and privileges to the full 
_ extent, and also to impress on members themselves, for the sake of 
- public business and their own convenience, the necessity of strictly 
attending to all the established rules and orders. As he was now 
ddressing a considerable number of new members, a greater num- 
ber than usual at the commencement of a new Parliament, he 
) would beg to say to them—for to old members he trusted that it was 
not necessary to say anything on the subject—that he should be 
dy at all times to give them every assistance in all matters relat- 
g to public and private bills, and he hoped that no member would 
eel any difficulty in applying to him on any occasion where his 
dvice and assistance could be considered useful. 
The ceremony of swearing-in the members immediately followed 
s, and was thus conducted. The clerk at the table called over the 
ounties in alphabetical succession for England and Wales; Scotland 
nd Ireland being to follow afterwards in the same manner. When 
| the members present in the House for the places included in the 
_ county called, had repaired to the table, they were each called over by 
the name of the place ws, sp when they gave in their 
names and qualifications. is being completed, they were then all 
called over by their names only and required to take the New Testa- 
ment in their right hands, and the printed forms of the oaths to be 
taken, which were pasted on boards for that purpose, in their left. 
_ When all were ready, the chief clerk read over the oath, and all the 
~~ members holding the books recited it aloud after him; and, at the 
“Fend of the oath, pronounced the words “So help me God,” and 
‘kissed the sacred volume. This was repeated with every separate 
VOL. I.—NO, I. D 
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oath, of which there were several. The members were then again 
called over indjvidually, and each required to enter his signature in 
two separate books of the House, under the name of the county or 
borough for which he was a representative; and having so done, he 
was taken by the Chief Clerk to the Speaker, introduced to him by 
name, greeted with a cordial shake of the hand by the Speaker im 
his Chair, and then withdrew. 





Tuespay, Fepruary 5, 


On Tuesday, the 5th of February, the Commons assembled for 

public business at 12 o'clock ; and from that hour to 2, the members 
continued arriving, until the House was literally crammed, and 
neither sitting room nor standing room could be found for members, 
who accordingly withdrew, and walked about im the lobby and in the 
passages until the time for attending in the House of Lords to hear 
the King deliver his speech in person. The preparations for this 
were curious. The older and more experienced members, who knew 
what difficulty there would be in getting into the House of Lords, 
stationed themselves close to the door of entrance to that building a 
full hour before the period fixed for its being opened : they were fol- 
lowed by others, who literally lined the passage all the way from the 
one House to the other, two or three deep—leaving just an avenue for 
the passage of the Speaker, when he should arrive, to pass along their 
ranks. The more determined had left even their hats behind them, 
and buttoned their coats in closely, and taken off their gloves, to be 
prepared for a severe struggle in the crush: and, as the event proved, 
they acted prudently. About half-past two, the Speaker appeared, 
and had the greatest difficulty to pass along the avenue described ; 
when, the instant he had passed, a closing-in of the struggling crowd 
behind him nearly overpowered the Right Honourable Gentleman 
himself, though be was preceded and followed by officers especially 
appointed to attend his person : and the crush was so excessive, that 
the appearance was rather that of .a general scuffle or fight than a 
mere attempt to force an entrance; while the entrance into the 
House of Lords was so entirely like that of a mob breaking down the 
barriers of a ring or a raece-course, and carried all before them, that 
even the gravity of the King upon the throne was discomposed ; and 
the panting of the exhausted and breathless Commoners, who had 
thus struggled their way into the House, was the most striking con- 
trast that could be imagined to the stillness and repose which per- 
vaded all the privileged assembly of the Lords. 

The scene was, however, su ciently interesting and brilliant to 
reward the labour of getting within sight of it; though it is unques- 
tionably a reproach to a country like England not to have the two 
Houses of Parliament sufficiently capacious, and the passages of 
communication between them sufficiently expanded, to admit of every 
member of either House having a fixed and certain to claim as 
his own, and the power of going to it at any time with as much ease 
and comfort as he could pass from his own drawing-room to his 
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library. This is quite practicable : and we need gono farther than 
the neighbouring country, France, for an example, where the Cham- 
ber of Peers is one of the most classically elegant, and at the same 
time the most comfortably commodious buildings that ean be seen, 
and the approaches to which are on the grandest and most ample 
scale ; while the Chamber of Deputies affords to every member a spe- 
cific and individual seat, with free ingress and egress, accommodations 
for writing and preserving papers, the certainty of being seen and 
heard in every part of the assembly, and, above all, ample accommo- 
dations in the surrounding galleries for ladies and gentlemen, who, 
as visitors of their own country, as foreigners, or as members of i 
bodies not having seats in the House, are yet admitted, and without 
the slightest hindrance to its proceedings, to witness all that passes 
below. In short, nothing can be conceived more dignified, more 
elegant, or more comfortable, than the Legislative Chambers, in 
France ; while their rational hours of business, from 12 at noon till 
6 in the evening, admit of their giving the vigour of the day to publie 
affairs, and to pass the evening in the relaxation of domestic and 
social enjoyments. On the other hand, nothing can be conceived 
more undignified, inelegant, and uncomfortable, than the Legislative 
Houses in England; while their irrational. hours of business, from 
4 in the afternoon till midnight, and sometimes till 4 in the morning, 
turn day mto-night, vigour into lassitude, and teads to a degree of 
carelessness, levity, and dissipation, which is altogether unbecoming 
the character of senatorial discussions, and highly imjurious te the 
best interests of the country. Again we repeat that these evils must 
be reformed ; and the sooner they are set about the better. 

The scene ia the House of Lords on this occasion, to those few who 
could approach near enough to enjoy a full view of it, of which forta- 
nate number we happened to be, was altogether very brilliant. His 
Majesty was seated on the throne, attended by the great officers of 
state. The peers were in their robes, the foreign ministers in their 
respective dresses of office, the judges in their scarlet gowns, the 
bishops in their lawn sleeves, and on both sides of the House, omthe 
benches of the peers, extending from the throne to the bar, or 
barrier which kept the Commons distinct from the Lords, were 
ranged from 300 to 400 superbly dressed ladies, all plumed with 
ostrich feathers, many adorned with costly jewels, and from the 
elegance of their costume, the surpassing beauty of many of their 
persons, the intelligent expression of their eyes and lips, and the 
general air and carriage of graceful motion which characterized them, 
presenting a sight not often to be witnessed even in England, and 
certainly not to be seen, in any other country of the world with 
which we are acquainted, to the same extent and perfection as here. 
What the Turkish ambassador, who was among the strangers present, 
must have thought of such realization of the favourite hours of the 
faithful, as was here pourtrayed before him, it would be difficult to 
say ; but we conceive his description of this scene of brilliant beauty, 
when he returns to Constantinople, will be deemed fabulous by 
many ; and if believed at all, will excite in the harems of the seraglio, 
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where it is sure to penetrate, an anxious wish on the part of the 
sultan’s ladies to be admitted tothis open display of their beauties now 
hidden from all admiring,eyes, by being immured in the solitude of 
confinement : and to all it must at least prove this truth, that female 
loveliness is capable of being greatly heightened, even in its beanty, 
by intellectual cultivation ; and that the dignity of man is never more 
conspicuous than when woman is made a participator with himself 
in all the high and refined pleasures which intellectual pursuits afford. 

On the Speaker of the House of Commons taking his place at 
the bar, and the palpitation of the thronged multitude behind him 
subsiding, his Majesty read, from the throne, in a firm and audible 


voice, the following Speech, which was listened to throughout with 
profound attention. 


‘¢ My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

«The period being now arrived at which the business of Parliament is usually 
resumed, I have called you together, for the discharge of the important duties 
with which you will be entrusted. Never, at any time, did subjects of greater 
interest and magnitude call for your attention, I have still to lament the con- 
tinuance of the civil war in Portugal, which has for some months existed. between 
the Princes of the House of Braganza. From;the commencement of this contest 
I have abstained from all interference, except such as bas been required for the 
preservation of British subjects. But you may rest assured I shall not fail to 
avail myself of any opportunity that may be offered me to assist in restoring 
peace to a country with which the interests of my dominions are so intimately 
connected. 

“I have also to regret that my anxious endeavours to effect a definitive 
arrangement between Holland and Belgium have hitherto been without success, 
and I found myself at length compelled, in, connexion with the King of the 
oy to take measures for the execution of the Treaty of the 15th of Novem- 

r, 1831. 

** The capture of the citadel of Antwerp has in part accomplished that object. 
But the Dutch Government still refusing to evacuate the rest of the territories 
assigned to Belgium by that treaty, the embargo which I had directed to be im- 
posed on the Dutch commerce has been continued. 

“* Negociations are again commenced, and you may rely on their being con- 
tinued on my part, as they have uniformly been, with the single view of insuring 
to Holland and Belgium a separate existence, on principles of mutual security 
and independence. 

“* The good faith and honour with which the French Government has acted 
in these transactions, and the assurances which I continue to receive from the 
chief Powers of Europe, of their friendly disposition, give me confidence in the 
success of my endeavours to preserve the general peace. 

** T have given directions that the various papers which are necessary for your 
information, on the affairs of Holland and Belgium, should be laid before you. 

** The approaching termination of the Charters of the Bank of England and 
the East India Company will require a revision of those establishments, and I 
rely on your wisdom for making such provisions for the important interests 
connected with them, as may appear from experience, and full consideration, to 
be best calculated to secure public credit, to improve and extend our commerce, 
and to promote the general prosperity and power of the British empire. 

** Your attention will also be directed to the state of the Church ; more parti- 
cularly as regards its temporalities, and the maintenance of the Clergy. The 
complaints which have arisen from the collection of tithes, appear to require a 
change of system, which, without diminishing the means of maintaining the 
Established Clergy in respectability and usefulness, may prevent the collision of 
interests and the consequent disagreements and dissatisfactions which have too 
frequently prevailed between the Ministers of the Church and their parishioners, 


** It may be also necessary for you to consider what remedies may be applied 
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for the correction of acknowledged abuses, and whether the revenue of the 
Church may not admit of more equitable and judicious disposition. 

** In your deliberations on these important subjects, it cannot be necessary 
for me to impress upon you the duty of carefully attending to the security of the 
Church established by law in these realms, and to the true interests of religion. 

** In relation to Ireland, with a view of removing the causes. of complaint 
which have been so generally felt, and which have been attended with such un- 
fortunate consequences, an Act was passed during the last Session of Parliament 
for carrying into effect a general composition for tithes. To complete that salu- 

work, I recommend to you, in conjunction with such other amendments of 

the law as may be found applicable to that part of my dominions, the adoption 

of measures by which, upon the principles of a just commutation, the posses- 

‘sors of land may he enabled to free themselves from the burden of an anonal 
yment. 

‘“*In the further reform that may be necessary, you will probably find that 
although the Established Church of Ireland is by law permanently united with 
that of England, the peculiarity of their circumstances will require a separate 
consideration. 

** There are other subjects, hardly less important to the general peace and 
welfare of Ireland, as affecting the administration of justice and the local taxa- 
tion of that country, to which your attention will also be required. 


**GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons, 
*« [have directed the Estimates for the service of the year to be laid before 
you. They will be framed with the most anxious attention to all useful ecocomy. 
“* Notwithstanding the large reduction in the estimates of the last year, I am 
happy to inform you that all the extraordinary services which the exigencies of 
the times required have been amply provided for. 
** The state of the Revenne, as compared with the public expenditure, has 
hitherto fully realized the expectations entertained at the close of the last 


**My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 
** In this part of the United Kingdom, with very few exceptions, the public 
has been preserved, and it will be your anxious but grateful duty to pro- 
mote, by all practicable means, habits of industry and order among the 
ing classes of the community. For my part, I shall be ready to co-operate 
to the utmost of my power in obviating all just causes of complaint, and in pro- 
Moting all well-considered measures of improvement, 

** But it is my painful duty to observe, that the disturbances in Ireland, to 
which I had adverted at the close of the last Session, have greatly increased. 
The spirit of insubordination and violence has risen to the most fearful height 
—rendering life and property insecure—defying the authority of the law, and 
threatening the most fatal consequences if not promptly and effectually re- 
pressed. I feel confident that to your patriotism I shall not resort in vain for 
assistance in these afflicting circumstances, and that you will be ready to adopt 
such measures of salutary precaution, and intrust to me such additional powers 
as may be found necessary for controlling and punishing the disturbers of the 
public peace, and for preserving in safety the Legislative Union between the 
two countries, which, with your support, and under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, I am determined to maintain, by all the means in my power, as indis- 
solubly connected with the peace, security, and welfare of my dominions.” 


His Majesty delivered the last passages with marked emphasis. 
The Commons then retired to their own House, when an adjourn- 
ment took place till five. 


In the Lords the Address was moved by the Marquis of Conyne- 
HAM, and seconded by Lord Kinnairp, in speeches which, as on all 
similar occasions, are intended as eulogies on the conduct of minis- 
ters, and delivered by new and young members, who are selected by 
the ministers themselves for that purpose, and are therefore regarded 
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with great indulgence. The Address, as it is called, is intended to 
embody the sentiments of the majority of the House from which it 
proceeds, thanking his Majesty for the welcome communication and 
gracious terms contained in his speeeh, of which it is, indeed, always 
a mere echo, and promising their cordial aid towards earrying his 
Majesty’s wishes into effect. Of course-all the men in office, in either 
House, and all the adherents of the ministry, are expected to approve 
of the speech, and to vote for the address. All the avowed 

nents of the ministry are equally expected to disapprove of it: and 
those who, in either House, stand on independent grounds, and at- 
tach themselves to no particular party, exercise their own judgment, 
and disapprove or condemn accordingly. 

The opposition to the address, in the House of Lords, was made 
by Lord Anervern, and chiefly on the ground that Ministers had 
not acted as they ought to have done in the foreign policy of the 
country, more especially as it regarded Holland and Portugal. Lord 
Grey defended the Ministry ably on both these points; but at the 
conclusion of his speech, when adverting to Ireland, failed, as it 
appeared to us, to furnish sufficient grounds for the exercise of in- 
creased force or powers, which was recommended as the measure 
for tranquillizing that country, in the speech from the throne. The 
Duke of Wettincror followed the Earl of Aberdeen in condemna- 
tion of the foreign policy of the present Ministry, and with no better 
success ; and the alarm which the noble duke expressed towards the 
close of his speech, as to any alteration in the Church affecting the 
interests of religion, and endangering the safety of the empire— 
though quite characteristic of (hose noble personages who look upon 
the church as a liberal prot. ssion for emolument, and religion as a 
mere political engine of state—will be regarded by the sober and 
reflecting portion of the country, who entertain higher and sounder 
views on the subject, with the scorn that it ceserves. 


In the House of Commons, after notices of motion, which will be 
found recorded in the proper place, the following facts were elicited 
by questions put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer :—I. That no 
measure was yet resolved on for abating the Taxes on Knowledge, nar 
would be, until it were seen whether the revenue could afford such di- 
minution. 2, That it was intended to fill up the sineeure of Governor 
of Berwick. 3. That it was intended that the House should sit at 
twelve, proceed with private business till three, then adjourn till five, 
and proceed with public business; and that the number of times for 
speaking on petitions should be reduced from fourtotwo. 4. That 
no intention existed, on the part of Ministers, to make any alterations 
for the present in the Corn Laws, as there were too many questions of 
more pressing urgency before the House. All this is very inauspicious! 
But we shall see. The intentions of Ministers are of little importance, 
if the independent part of the House do their duty; for then it will 
be the House that will rule Ministers, and not Ministers the House. 

The King’s Speech having been read by the Speaker, the Earl of 
Oxmetir rose to move the Address, which was an echo of theS 
itself; but not content with recapitulating the good deeds of the 
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Ministry, he went out of his way to attack those who thought these 
deeds were not yet enough; and, more especially, denounced Mr. 
O’ConnELL, as having, by his agitation, been the cause of much of 
the misery of Ireland. The Address was seconded by Mr. Jonw 
Maxrsuatu, Jun. of Leeds. It was more modest than that of the 
mover, but its general feature was tameness both in matterand manner: 
and the whole wore the appearance of the repetition of a task set down 
by Ministers—wore than which it would not be proper to say, less 
than which would not be aeceptable to them—and the effect of which 
was of no importance beyond that of shewing that a young, and well- 
informed, and highly respected member of one of the newly enfran- 
chised boroughs,—one of the most populous and influential in the 
manufacturing districts of the heart of England—had been prevailed 
on to make this public avowal of his admiration of a Ministry of 
which biscolleague wasso eloquent and powerfulan ally and defender. 
_ The Address having been again read, Mr. O’Conwett rose to 
express his dissatisfaction with that part of it which recommended the 
oyment of additional force for putting down the grievances in 
reland. He characterised it.as ‘‘a brutal and bloody Address;” as 
being no other than a deelaration of civil war against his country. 
He spoke at considerable length, at the opening most eloquently; m 
the subsequent progress less efficiently, and at far too great length on 
the whole: because, though the facts he-cited to prove the wrongs and 
sufferings of Ireland would have been valuable m amy debate on the 
state of that country, the question at issue now wasone of principle, 
and notof fact. It wasthis: thedistress in breland, and the conse- 
quent irritation of the people being admitted, is it right,in an Address 
to the Throne, toconcurin the propriety of using more force to remedy 
these evils? or, ought we not to protest againstsuch a procedure, and 
recommend, in an amendment, the employment of other modes of 
relief? This might have been stated in a quarter of an hour at the 
most; and have saved four og five hours of the subsequent time taken 
up in combatting or confirming the details, which needed not then, at 
least, to have been introduced at al. Mr. O'Connell ended by 
moving “ That the House do resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the Address to His Majesty.” 

Mr. Consett seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ricnaxps then rose from the seat near the bar to address the 
House; and, from some breaches of the forms of the House, ‘by 
getting gradually out into the middie of the floor, where no speaker 
had, ever before been seen on his legs (it being usual to 
address the chair from the spot where the member happens to be 
seated at the time of rising, and to remain in that spot till he has 
concluded), as well as from great vehemence of manner, and 
liarity of attitude andaction, excited considerable laughter, wily 
every now and then increased ‘by the singulanity of some of the 
anecdotes introduced into.his speech. On the whole, the honourable 
member’s address was well grounded, imasmuch as its chief aim was 
to express regret that no allusion had been made in the King’s epeech 
to the distresses.of the people of England, and no measures proposed 
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for their relief, which was a sound and just reason of complaint. 
But that part of it which went to combat the statements of Mr. 
O'Connell, with respect to Ireland, ought to have been left to the 
secretary of that department of government to answer; and had, 
moreover, the ill effect of sowing divisions among those who disap- 
proved of that part of the Address recommending coercion as @ relief 
fer that already too-much coerced and oppressed country. 

Mr. Stan ey, the Secretary for Ireland, rose to reply. His ex- 
ceedingly youthful appearance—that of a boy of seventeen—and 
his pale countenance, smooth face, and light hair, produce a dis- 
advantageous impression on the mere spectator: but the hearer is soon 
convinced that he is a man of talent, possessed of keen perceptions, 
capacity forclose observation, excellent memory, methodical arrange- 
ment, logical deduction, great command of language, power of invec- 
tive and sarcasm, and, indeed, all the elementsof a finished orator and 
skilful debater. But, with all these advantages, (and they are both 
high and many) his address was calculated to awaken any impres- 
sion rather than veneration or regard. Not a benevolent sentiment 
escaped his lips—not an enlarged view was developed by his state- 
ments—not a heart was moved to quicker palpitation, nor an eye 
moistened with sympathy, by all the eloquence which he displayed. 
And why ?—It was a body without a soul—a marble statue, exact in 
all its proportions, but cold, inanimate, and uninspiring. He spoke 
of Ireland as a possession of the crown for ministers to deal with as 
they saw fit. He regarded the miseries of the people as of no account, 
provided their impatience under those miseries could be curbed, their 
cries stifled, and their acts of insubordination put down. He would 
** resist to the death” any attempt at separating the government of the 
two countries: and his whole language, tone, gesture, and manner, 
wore an air of defiance, which was enough to kindle the indignation of 
every disinterested English heart, and more than sufficient to fill an 
Irish one with burning desire of justice and revenge. It was, indeed, 
a melancholy, and almost revolting exhibition to witness, as proceed- 
ing from the ministerial benches; where now sat, silently approving, 
the very individuals who, when they occupied the Opposition benches 
a few years ago, would have torn such a speech to pieces, and de- 
nounced, with becoming indignation, this ever-recurring appeal to 
brute force, as a remedy for wrongs that this very application of 
force has been so instrumental in creating. 

Colonel Davies protested against the measures proposed for Ire- 
land : butwhen he rose to speak, at least a hundred members quitted 
their seats and began to leave the House, which caused such disorder 
as that the member could only be heard by those around him. Surely 
this is an indecorum which, like the laughter at a mere unconscious 
occupation of a wrong position, in the case of Mr. Richards, ought 
not to be countenanced. Colonel Davies is the representative of a 
large body of his countrymen. It is they who claim to be heard 
through him: and this practice of putting a member down by cough- 

ing, Scraping of the feet, laughter, or leaving the House, should not 
be tolerated. It is a disgrace to the assembly practising it rather than 
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to the individual against whom it is addressed : and when such ex- 
pressions as these accompany it—which was the case on the present 
occasion—*‘ Come, come—let’s be off —you'll find it devilish dull”— 
who can wonder that the people of England have but little respect for 
legislators who can only sit and hear what is agreeable or amusing, 
and who find an honest expression of indignation against measures of 
coercion, where measures of conciliation should be tried, so “ devilish 
dull” as to drive them from the House altogether. This, too, must be 
reformed. 

Mr. Rozsvck made an eloquent and impressive appeal against 
the employment of force, and commented with great power and truth 
on the narrow views by which the British Government had been 
guided in their policy, especially with regard to Ireland. 

Lord Attuorp replied to several of the observations that had 
been made during the course of the evening, but threw no new light 
on the subject. 

Mr. Hitt recommended the House to grant to Ministers the in- 
creased powers which they demanded. He said the Government 
were entitled to the exercise of these powers : taking into consider- 
ation that, thereby they incurred increased responsibility : but added, 
that if they abused this confidence, the people of England would visit 
them with the severest punishment. 

Mr. Lator confirmed many of Mr. O’Connell’s statements ; and 
denied the accuracy of Mr. Stanley's. Mr. Cray disapproved of the 
application of force in Ireland; but saw in the King’s Speech, other 
points affording an opening, of which he was glad to uvail himself, to 
support the Ministers. Mr. Griiow regretted that more had not 
been said about reducing taxes; and separating the church entirely 
from the state, which he was sure would be soon demanded. Mr. 
Henry Grattan made one of the most powerful and effective 
speeches of the evening, in which he described, in glowing eloquence, 
the wrongs and miseries of his native land; retorted on Mr. Stanley 
the invective in which he had so largely indulged ; and ended by the 
magnanimous and truly patriotic sentiment, that he would rather 
Ireland should be rebel than a slave. We say, Amen, with all our 
hearts, and not of Ireland only, but of every kingdom, country, pro- 
vince, dominion, or dependancy on earth ! 

M. Pryme addressed a few words to the House against Mr. 
O’Connell’s motion for a Committee: and Mr. E. L. Butwer 
moved an adjournment of the debate: which being assented to, the 
House rose at half-past eleven o'clock. 





WepwespaY, Fesruary 6. 


The former part of the evening, from four o'clock till about seven, 
was occupied in a conversational debate on certain alterations, pro- 
posed to be moved by Lord Artnorp, as to the time of sitting of 
the House, in which several members took part: but as, on the 
suggestion of Sir Rosert Peer, the regular consideration of this 
matter was postponed for a fortnight, to give the new Members 
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time to consider of the alteration, nothing was decided on; and 
therefore we defer our further notice of the matter until it shall 
come on for regular debate. . 

Several notices of motions were also given by different Members, 
which will be found in that section of our work, denominated the 
Legislative Recorder, in their proper places, and therefore need 
not be adverted to here. ; 

One announcement by the Cuancetior of the Excuequer, iB 
reply to a question of Mr. Buxton, gave us peculiar pleasure. It 
was to the effect that His Majesty’s Government had before them a 
measure respecting the Emancipation of the Slaves, which he would 
shortly bring forward: and which he trusted would prove both safe, 
and satisfactory. We shall hail it with intense pleasure : and we 
know of no single measure that will diffuse more uniyersal. joy 
throughout the kingdom than this, or one which would more firmly 
attach the religious and moral part of the British population to the, 
existing Ministry. May it be all that Justice and Humanity so im- 
peratively demands! 

About seven o’clock Mr. Epwarp Lytton BuLwer resumed 
the adjourned debate on the Address: and in a speech of great, 
eloquence, of close reasoning, and of irresistible conviction, showed 
that the Ministry were faithless to the very principles they had avowed 
and acted upon during the progress of the Reform Bill, in now 
asking for additional powers to employ force in Ireland, to put down, 
what force could never conquer, and what justice and conciliation. 
could alone cause to disappear. 

Mr. Tennyson joined in the regrets of other honourable Members, 
at the demand made by Ministers, for enlarged powers. He pro- 
posed, however, an amendment, to the effect, that while the House 
would concur in whatever measures might be proved to be necessary, 
for the preservation of social order in Ireland, it would resist to the 
utmost all lawless attempts to effect a repeal of the union. 

Mr. Macau ey followed, and in a speech characterized by great 
historical research, closeness of reasoning, and energy of delivery, ad- 
dressed himself entirely to this question, of the Repeal of the Union : 
on the ground that this and this alone, was proposed by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, as a remedy for the grievances of Ireland. e have the 
highest respect for Mr. Macauley’s talents and integrity, and there- 
fore, we differ from him with becoming deference. We heard every, 
word that fell from Mr. O’Connell during the two nights of debate; 
and we must say, our own impression was this ; that he asserted the 
grievances of Ireland to arise from the misgovernment of England : 
in which force had been already too much used: that now to 
resort to force again, was going backward instead of forward; and 
that justice should be tried first, and force, if necessar , afterwards. 
Itwas remarkable too, that he had been taunted by the Ministers, and 
by Mr. Macauley himself, for saying nothing about the repeal of the 
union in that House, and shrinking entirely from the question, It 
really seemed to us, therefore, as though the honourable Member for 
Leeds had come down to the House with an expectation that 
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this question of the repeal of the union would have beet brought on by 
Mr. O'Connell, which it, however, was not; and that having et 
himself with a very excellent speech on the other side, he was unwilling 
to lose the opportunity of deliveting it. It was an excellent speech, 
no doubt, and put the difficulties of a separate legislature under a 
united executive in a strong light. But, notwithstanding all that was 
said, we contintied of the opinion, that all Irishmen have a right to 
siy—Make the Union perfect, by ruling Ireland and England on 
the same principlés of justice ; and make us equal in all respects, a8 
far as legislation can do so; or, if you will not do this, the principal 
end of our union is neglected, and therefore we demand its disso- 
lution, as being the least evil of the two. ; 

Mr. Suert replied very happily to most of the topics introduced 
by Mr. Macauley, and produced a strong impression by readinhj 
from a speech of the present Lord Grey, then Mr. Charles Grey, in 
the House of Commons, in 1799, when the Union of Ireland with 
Eng land was first proposed, a passage, in whicti Lord Grey predicted 
only evil from such a measure, and said, that if it were persisted in, 
the Irish would only wait for an r= ot of recovering theit 
rights, which they would say were taken from them by force. 

Mr. CHAri#s Grant next rose, and étdedvoured to bring the 
House back to the question of the Repéal of thie Union, which he 
insisted upon was the real question before the House ; and he would 
therefore argue it aécordingly. Not only did he do this, but he also 
insisted on it, that what Mr. O’Connell and his party wanted, was a 
Parliament similar to the old one, with all its corrupt influenté, which 
would be the only means of keeping the two countries tinder one 
crown. But surely this was not a correct statement of the cuse. On 
the contrary, many éven of the Irish members, who opposed the em- 
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a nt of additional force in Ireland, did so because they thought 
ould accelérate that very po ns of the Union which it was pre- 
tendéd that they désired ; and all of them, without éxception, spoke 
in terms of condemnation of the olf and corrupt Parliament which 
assented to the Unidn, and, in desiring a separate local legislation of 
Ireland, wished it to be a réformed Parliament, on the purest consti- 
tational ptinéiples of free representation. Mr. Macauley and Mr. 
Grant, therefore, as indeed appéated to be the case with all the mivis- 
terial spedkers, evaded the main question, of whether the Howse 
ought to grant additional powers for thé employment 6f force in Ire- 
land, without trying other remedies first, or disclosing what rémedies 
they meant to introduce besides; and led away the House by dis- 
cussion on questions that really formed no part of the business then 
demanding a décision—namely, whether a clear case for the neces: 
sity of enlarged powers or inéreaséd force had’ been made out ; and 
Whether such powers should’ be’ récommended by tlie House to be 
granitéd to the ministers of hot. ft 

Mr. D. W. HAtvey, in’ a spééch exceedingly well reasoned, arid 
strictly to thé purpose, deprecated the personal character which had 
been given to the débate by matty of the’ precediig spéakers; antl 
adverted to the recéssity of measures of rélief rather than’ coercion’, 
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more especially by employing a portion of the immense revenues of 
the Irish church to the relief of the Irish poor. 

Lord Joun Russet made one of the best speeches that had yet 
been delivered on the subject from the Treasury Bench. He 
enlarged upon the outrages committed in Ireland, and contended 
that force was required to put down these, while remedial measures 
were preparing at the same time. In a very few days those measures 
would be divulged, and the House would then judge of their cha- 
racter; but it was only because ministers were desirous of those mea- 
sures being effectively applied to Ireland, that they wished to tran- 
quillize the country in the mean time, the better to carry them into 
effect. 

Mr. Ewart objected to the powers asked for being granted, and 
expressed his regret that no allusion to the opening of the trade with 
China, and the settlement of Englishmen in India, had been made 
in the King’s Speech. 

Sir Rozert Inexis had heard, with great alarm, the proposition 
mentioned in the Speech for making a differest distribution of the 
property of the church, either in England or Ireiand. He regarded it 
as being as sacred as private property; and, if the government under- 
took thus to make a new distribution of the property of the church, 
he saw no reason why they should not, also, make an entirely new 
distribution of the private property of individuals—parcel out the 
country into small estates—and place every man on the same level. 

Mr. Barron made a moving and affective appeal to the House, in 
the name of his country, for justice rather than new force. He de- 
clared his conviction, from his own personal knowledge, as he was 
a country gentleman living on his property in Kilkenny, one of the 
most disturbed parts of Ireland, that the spirit of insubordination, 
which was the alleged ground on which the enlarged powers were de- 
manded, was not so great now as it had been on many occasions 

before, when no new powers were even asked for. He gave many 
striking proofs of the loyalty of the Irish people, and proved that 
their present as well as their past disregard of the laws, arose from 
their misery and wretchedness, which force might aggravate, but 
could never cure. He was for applying the revenues of the Irish 
church to the relief of their misery and wretchedness, which would 
do more than any other measure to tranquillize the country. 

Mr. Hume, at 12 o'clock, moved an adjournment of the debate : 
so that it would be continued over Thursday, and possibly even 
beyond that, there being a large number of new members, especially 
those for the newly-enfranchised boroughs, anxious to deliver their 
opinions on this subject. It may be added, in excuse for those 
who may not be able to do so, that there are five hundred members in 
attendance each night ; that of these, not more thar. twenty can, by 
possibility, be heard at any length on any one sitting; that there not 
being sufficient accommodation for even four hundred to sit com- 
fortably below, many members have no power to obtain a seat there, 
a hundred at least going into the galleries, where it is impossible that 
they should ever catch the Speaker’s eye; that of those who are 
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below, eight, ten, and twelve persons sometimes rise at a time, of 
whom one only can be heard ; and, as the selection of that one de- 
pends entirely upon the accidental circumstance of the Speaker seeing 
him first, the chances are necessarily eight, ten, or twelve to one 
against any particular member being that fortunate individual. Add 
to all this, that as the time proceeds, the subject becomes exhausted, 
and the impatience of the House increases; so that the desire to 
stand well with the House, as having a greater regard to the reason- 
able dispatch of business, than to the mere display of powers that 
might be brought out with more effect on some future and specific 
occasion, may deter many who had not the opportunity, from the 
causes assigned, of taking an early part in the debate, from pro- 
tracting it needlessly, by taking any share in the latter part of it, 
contenting themselves by voting with that party whose views they 
approve, and to whom, therefore, they give by that vote an effective 
support. 

We may take this occasion to say, also, that the necessity of 
having our Publication in the large Towns of the Country, where 
we know it will be extensively read, on the Saturday instead of the 
Sunday—any infringement upon the strict observance of which we 
are most anxious to avoid—will oblige us to close our Parliamentary 
Review in each number with the proceedings of Wednesday, and 
resume it again in the succeeding number, at the point of which we 
break off. As our object is, however, not so much to give a report of 
the debates—for that can only be done by the newspapers of the day 
—as a criticism upon those statements and opinions which appear in 
the speeches of the members taking part therein, our labour will 
lose none of its freshness by the apparent delay. We have weighed 
and considered this subject well in all its bearings; and believing 
that the early publication of the Work, so as to get it down for de- 
livery in the large Towns of the Country on Saturday, is of greater 
importance to its utility than an overstrained attempt to bring the 
proceedings up to the latest period, and consequent loss of several 
days to accomplish that end—we have resolved upon the former 
course—and rely upon our numerous friends in the Country to give 
it their best support, in return for this effort to promote their in- 
terests and consult their convenience. 
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Severat Works intended for review in the present Number, under 
this Section, are, from the great space given to the Parliamentary 
Review, of necessity deferred till our next. 





The other Sections not given in the present Number will appear, 
in succession, during the course of the month, as promised in 
the Prospectus. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE REFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


WITH THEIR VOTES POLLED, AND PARTY. 


Ir is intended to devote this Section to a Digest or Record of all the actual 
business of the Legislature, in progress, and on conclusion. As, however, 
it will be convenient to the reader to have an accurate list of the Legisla- 
tors themselves, with the names of the places represented by them; the 
number of votes polled, and the designation of the party to which | 
belong, we have prepared such a list accordingly, and believe it will be 
found correct. In classing them into } pac ‘some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced. Our own definition would be thus: Receders, or goers back ; 
Halters, or standers still; and Advancers, or marchers "forward ; for into 
these three classes do the Members of both Houses divide themselves. But 
the nomenclature would be new—and for some time at least not easily re- 
membered. For general convenience, therefore, we adopt the terms Con- 
servative, Whig, and Liberal, to which we attach the following interpré- 
tations. 

We rank with the Conservatives, all those whose blind veneration for 
ancient institutions leaves them no power of perceiving any good in modern 
ones ; who wish to go back, and undo much of what recently been 
done, in Violation of what they consider to be the British constitution. With 
the Whigs, we rank all those who think we have now gone far enough ; 
and ought to pause before we venture on any thing further, though they are 
content with what has been done, but do not wish to do much more. “ 
include the Ministers generally, as well as their regular supporters ; and all 
that large class who call themselves moderate reformers, who fancy that by 
being slow they shall always be sure: and for whom all things travel at too 
rapid a rate for their power to keep pace with them. With the Liberals, we 
rank all those who go almost as much beyond the Whigs as the Whigs do 
beyond the Conservatives; who think the moment an abuse is dis- 
covered, that very moment it should be remedied—who hold alt government 
to be but a trust to be exercised for the benefit of the people—who regard 
the many as of more importance than the few—who have very little vene- 
ration for any thing because of its mere antiquity—who are gagonely 
democratic in their views and feelings—who think we do not march quite 
so fast in improvement as we cught to do—and who, approving of bisey 
measure of amelioration yet granted, are nevertheless constantly pressing 
forward for more. 

According to these notions, we have endeavoured conscientiously to enter 
the several Members in the class to which we believe them to belong, judgi 
from the best materials within our reach. Many have kindly i 
us with the méans of doing this accurately, from their own information. 
Others are sufficiently known by their public speeches and votes ; if we 
have erred in cases were these means of judgment weré not at hand, we can 
truly say that we have done so unwittingly ; and shal! be happy to’ recti 
error the moment it is pointed out. There will bé nice es of di 
between individuals belonging to each class—as there are differences of 
countenance in members of the same family—though a general likéfiess 
pervades them all ; but with such minor traits we do not interfere, being con- 
tent to preserve the broad distinctions marked, and leave the rest to every 
individual's own adjustment. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


N.B. In the columns below, the abbreviations are thu s:—t¢. town ; c. county ; 5. burghs; C, con- 
servative; W, whig; and L, liberal. Incases where the numbers of votes are not stated, there has 
been either no contested election, and consequently no votes polled, or else no return of the total 
number, on which we felt that we could rely. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tvespay, Fesruary 5. 


Resolutions Passed. 


1. The House not to receive Petitions for Private Bills after February 

22.—No Private Bill to be read a first time after March 25—No Report 
on bay tos Bill to be received after May 20. 

Lord John Russell.—That all charges against Members for Bribery 

at A rr may be made within twenty-eight days after payment of the 


same. 


3. Mr. Rigb y Wason.—That in Petitions against the return of Members 


by Bribery, 


e Committee shall receive evidence, without requiring Peti- 


tioner to prove the Bribery committed by the Sitting Member or his Agent. 


Notices given for future Days. 
Lord Viscount Althorp,—Irish Church.—Tuesday 12th February. 


Mr. Rigb 
from Bury St. 


having Co 


Wason,—Bill to remove the Suffolk Summer Assizes 
mund’s to Ipswich.—Tuesday 12th ae 
Lord Viscount Althorp,—Bill for the sagulasion of 
rations.—Thursday 14th Febrnary. 

Lord Viscount Althorp,—Select Committee to i 
of Existing Corporations in England.—Thursday 14th February. 


oroughs not 


uire into the state 












































36 PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES. 


Mr. Solicitor General,—Bill to abolish Fines and Recoveries :—Bill 
for the Limitation of Actions:—Bill to amend the Law of Dower :—Bill 
to amend the Law of Courtesy :—Bill to amend the Law of Inberitance.— 
Thursday 14th February. R ate 

Mr. Stanley,—Bill to amend the Laws relating to Grand Juries in 
Ireland.—Tuesday 19th February. ; 

Mr. O’Connell,—Bill for the total extinction of Tithes in Ireland.— 
Tuesday 16th February. E : 

Lord Viscount Althorp,—Bill for the commutation of Tithes.— 
Thursday 21st February. 

Mr. Stanley,—Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Constabulary 
Force in Ireland.—Tuesday 26th February. : 

Mr. O’Connell,—Bill to amend an Act of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, intituled, “ An Act to amend the Representation of the people in 
Ireland,” and to extend the provisions thereof—Tuesday 26th February. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth,—Bill to regulate the Hours of labour of 
Children in Factories —Wednesday 27 February. 

Mr. Grote,—That the votes at elections for Members to serve in 
Parliament be taken by way of Ballot—Thursday 28th February. 

Sir Andrew Agnew,—Bill or Bills to amend the Law relating to the 
observance of the Lord’s Day.—Monday 4th March. 

Lord Ashley,—To renew the Bill brought in by Mr. Sadler last 
Session, “to regulate the labour of children in the Mills and Factories of 
the United Kingdom ;” with such amendments and additions as a 
necessary from the evidence given before the Select Committee of this 
House.—Tuesday 5th March. 

Mr. O’Connell,—Bill to amend the Laws relative to special Juries 
and Juries in Criminal Cases in Ireland. —Thursday 7th March. 

Mr. ©’Connell,—Bill to amend the Laws respecting Lay Corpora- 
tions in Ireland.—Tuesday 12th March. 

Mr. O’Connell,—Bill to restc.e to the people of Ireland their right 
and power to elect Conservators of the Peace, in each County at large, 
County of a City and County of a Town, in Ireland; and to regulate the 
mode of such Elections, and to declare and establish the authority of such 
Conservatives as Justices of the Peace. —Thursday 14th March. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton,—Colonial Slavery.—Tuesday 19th March. 

Mr. O’Connell,—Bill to repeal the Laws respecting Grand Juries in 
seman and to substitute other provisions in lieu thereof—Thursday 21st 

arch. 


Mr. Wilks,—Bill to prevent the duration of Parliaments longer than 
three years.—Thursday 21st March. 


Sir William Ingilby,—Repeal of the duties upon Malt and Hops.— 
Thursday 2ist March. 

; Mr. Robinson,—Select Committee, to consider and revise our ex- 
isting Taxation, with a view to the Repeal of those burdens which press 
most heavily on productive industry, and the substitution of an equitable 
Tax on property in lieu thereof—Tuesday 26th March. 

Mr. Horatio Ross,—Select Committee to take into consideration the 
Law of Patronage of the Church of Scotland.—Tuesday 26th March. 

_ Mr. Ewart,—Bill for giving Prisoners a full defence by Counsel in 

Criminal Cases —Thursday 28th March. 


Mr. Ewart,—Bill for adjourning the Assizes from Lancaster to Liver 
pool and Manchester—Thursday 28th March. 

Mr. O’Connell,—To restore the Common Law in Ireland, respecting 
me avartetting and assignment of lands and tenements.—Monday Ist 
April. 
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Tuoveu, as a general rule, we shall admit of as much variety as possible 
jn this and every other department of our Journal, we are also desirous of 
seizing the opportunity to speak of public men at the moment of their 
being before the public, and while the interest or wish to know something 
of their history and character is the strongest. Acting on this principle, 
we accordingly present a hasty sketch of 


THE MOVERS AND SECONDERS OF THE ADDRESS IN THE LORDS 
AND COMMONS. 


The Marquess of Conyngham, the mover of the Address in the Lords, 
took his seat in that House, for the first time, on Monday, February 4. 
The title of Marquess, in Ireland, was conferred on his father in 1816; 
but it was not till 1821 that he was created an English Baron, by the title 
of Baron Minster, of Minster, in the County of Kent. By this title the 
mover of the Address was introduced to the Lords by Lord Lynedock 
(formerly General Graham, and an old Whig) and Baron Dacre, (formerly 
Mr. Brand,) a distinguished member of the House of Commons, and always 
attached to the party of Fox and Grey, 

The present Marquess of Conyngham is, very likely, better known to 
our ers as Lord Mountcharles, to which title he succeeded in 1825, on 
the death of his elder brother. He was then in the army, and has since 
attained the rank of Major in our service. 

None of the family of the Conynghams have been renowned for intel- 
lectual attainment, or senatorial talent. Their celebrity has been of a 
different kind. Why, therefore, ministers lighted on the Marquess of 
Conyngham to move the Address, we are at a loss to conceive. The selec- 
tion, is, perhaps, owing to the interference of a noble Lord, who has, some- 
how or other, obtained the great credit of putting his enemies into the 

ost of honor. Sooner or later, however, the learned Baron will find out 
his mistake in this matter. The Marquess of rimes cs and all his family, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Sir Francis Nathaniel Barton, his uncle, (the 
Governor of Lower Canada) are, and have ever been, high Tories, as well 
from their peculiar position in the court of George the Fourth, as from in- 
terest and inclination. It may, however, be said, that the Marquess is a 
convert. If so, he is a very late one; and we have as little faith in these 
late repentances as the earlier fathers of the Church. There is another 
sible reason why Ministers may have chosen the Marquess of Conyng- 
| so He is the son-in-law of the Marquess of Anglesea, having, in the 
year 1824, married Lady Jane Paget, the second danghter of that noble- 
man. It may be, then, that the Irish Viceroy has chosen him to be the 
medium of his ideas on the state of Ireland. 

Whatever reason we may have to doubt the judgment displayed in the 
selection of Lord Conyngham, we certainly have none to the choice of 
Lord Kinnaird. The family of Kinnaird have been always consistent 
Whigs; and of the best school of hfe. an too. The present peer is 
nephew to the Duke of Leinster—his mother being a Fitzgerald—and he 
has incorporated the name of Fox with his own. The late lord, his father, 
was foremost among the liberals of Scotland, and always voted in the 
Whig minority in the Lords. His uncle, too, the late Mr. Douglas Kin- 
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naird, was distinguished by the advocacy and support of liberal opinions, 
when such opinions were very much out of fashion. These, therefore, can 
be no noe of objection to the selection of Lord Kinnaird. 

The Address was moved in the Commons by Lord Ormelie, son of the 
Marquess of Breadalbane. We remember to have first heard the Member 
for Perthshire, in, we think, 1822 or 1823, when he made a rather clever 
speech, as Lord Glenorchy, in favour of the Catholic claims. He was 
m thought what was valled a rising young man, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh (no bad judge) predicted that he would, in time, become a good 
debater. Lord Binning, now Earl of Haddington, was then a Member of 
the Lower House, and it was supposed, at this period, that Lord Glenorchy 
would attach himself to that Scotch section of the House of which Lord 
Binning was the Corypheus, and which was composed of the personal 
friends of Mr.Canning. Butstrange and unexpected changes afterward took 

jlace ; and whether in consequence of these changes, or of natural indo- 
ence, or ill health, Lord Glenorchy has been since little heard of; and in 
truth he had nearly escaped the public recollection altogether, when the 
late contest in Perthshire brought him back to the political recollection of 
the town as the successful opponent of Sir George Murray. 

With all our prepossessions in favour of liberal opinions, we do not know 
whether this triumph should not be a source of regret to the public. A 
distinguished soldier, a ready and eloquent speaker, a good man of busi- 
ness, a bland and polished gentleman in private life, is lost to the House 
of Commons and the county of Perth. And for why? For having 
alone the name of Tory, and but the name: for the opinions of Sir George 
Murray, on most topics, are to the full as liberal, we should say more so, 
than those of Lord Ormelie, while his talents are more elevated, and his 
experience more matured. It becomes, however, the people of Perthshire, 
having cast off an old servant for wearing but the name of Tory, to see 
= they are not saddled with the reality of Toryism under the name of 
Whig. 

Family connection has more to do with political conduct in this country 
than the pees are willing to believe. Connected, then, as Lord Ormelie 
is, with the Houses of Lauderdale (the ci-devant citizen-jacobin of that 
name having now turned Conservative, and returned by his sinister influence 
sixteen Tory Scotch peers), Chandos and Haddington,—connected as Lord 
Ormelie is with these houses, it becomes the electors to watch narrowly 
the votes of their Member, and to see that the “ sides of his good intent” 
do not remain motionless for the want of spurs. 

Mr.Joun Marsnatt, jun. the Member for Leeds, who seconded the 
Address in the Commons, is a young gentleman of excellent ability and 
sound judgment; well informed on all matters of a commercial nature, 
and liberal in his political views. He is the son of Mr. John Marshall, the 
wealthy linen manufacturer of Leeds, who is considered to be one of the 
most intelligent of his class on all matters of trade; and who is under- 
stood to have realized more than a million sterling by his successful pur- 
suit. Mr. Marshall, senior, sat several sessions as Member for the County 
of York, which he contested at an expense, it was said, of 20,0001. He 

was universally esteemed ; and would again, no doubt, have been re-elected ; 
but, either from feeling his inability to command the attention of the 
House in debate, or from ill-health, or from love of retirement, or from a 

ortion of all these motives, perhaps, combined, he has retired from par- 

iamentary life. His son will, no doubt, profit by the knowledge and ex- 
perience which he can so readily communicate to him for his guidance ; 
and the command of powerful eloquence possessed by his colleague, Mr. 

Macauley, will always be at hand to give to the views adopted and ap- 
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ig by both, all the weight which a lucid exposition of them can com- 
mand. 

We may add, in candour, and without any disrespect to the parties of 
whose history and character we have given this slight sketch, that the 
selection made of them by the Ministers to move and second the Address 
in either House, was unfortunate. Nothing could be more feeble than 
the two young noblemen in the Lords: nothing more injudicious than 
the mover, or more tame than the seconder, in the Commons: and the offi- 
cial uniform, and court-dress, in which it is a part of the absurd etiquette 
of usage that these persons should appear on this occasion, only added to 
the ill effect, as it betokened premeditation and consequent preparation, 
and led therefore to more expectation than a spontaneous and unpremedi- 
tated speech would have excited. The fault is with those who adhere, so 
petormaes to old and absurd customs. If the object be to convince both 

ouses that they ought to agree to the Address proposed, it would be the 
most rational way to select the most eloquent persons of either House, not 
being actually Cabinet Ministers, to show this, in the most convincing 
manner. But, as former Houses have been /ed, without conviction, to do 
whatever Ministers dictated, the absurd custom of a school-boy repetition 
of a set task is continued, as a matter of form, in a Reforme ouse— 
where men come to hear, not merely an echo of a Royal Speech, but sound 
reasoning, powerful arguments, irresistible facts,—and these put forth in 
the very best manner that the talents, at the command of the Ministers, 
can enforce them. This custom must be done away with. The House of 
Commons, it may be hoped, has outlived it, and requires something more 
accordant to its present composition. 


THE FATE OF COURTIERS. 


Wuen I see a — ship well rigged, trimmed, tackled, man’d, and 
munitioned, with her top and top-gallant, and her spread sayles proudly 
swelling with a full gale in faire weather, putting out of the haven into 
the smooth maine, and drawing the spectators’ eyes, with a well-wishing 
admiration ; and shortly heare of the same ship splitted against some dan- 
gerous rock, or wracked by some disasterous tempest, or sunk by some 
leake sprung in her by some accident; it seemeth I see the case of some 
court favourite, who to-day, like Sejanus, dazzleth all men’s eyes with the 
splendour of his glory, and with the proud and potent beake of his power- 
ful prosperity cutteth the waves and ploweth through the prease of the vul- 
gar, and scorneth to fear aught at his keele below, or any cross winds from 
above, and yet to-morrow, on some storms of unexpected disfavour, springs 
a leake in his honour, and sinks on the Syrtes of disgrace, or dashed 
against the rocks of displeasure, is splittedand wrack’d in the Caribdis of 
infamy, and so concludes his voyage in misery and misfortune.— Warwick's 
Spare Minutes. 
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In reviewing the scenes and events, of which the Travels <.tended 
to be narrated here, will form the record, so many new and important 
reflections suggest themselves at every step, that the bare transcript of 
the daily observations made upon the spot, would not now satisfy 
us. While we preserve, therefore, the fidelity of the facts unbroken— 
we shall avail ourselves of the privilege which this new form of record 
will give us, to interweave such retrospective views, as will at once jus- 
tify the title under which they will now appear, and add the value of 
subsequent and matured experience, to whatever merit they may have 
possessed before. 


First Departure from England on a Voyage to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and Arrival at Gibraltar. 


Ir was on one of the finest mornings of an English summer, in the 
month of June, that, in company with a friend who was about to ex- 
lore the farther East, and whose views and feelings were in perfect 
penton with my own, I embarked at Portsmouth for a voyage to the 
Mediterranean Sea, towards Greece and Turkey, as originally intended 
only, but, as it subsequently turned out, to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, and India; all of which, I had occasion 
to visit before my return. We weighed from Spithead before noon, 
with the intention of proceeding through the Needles; but the wind 
failing us before sun-set, we were obliged to anchor off Yarmouth in 
the Isle of Wight. In the course of our passage along the shores of 
this beautiful island, we enjoyed some of the finest pieces of English 
scenery that are to be met with throughout her whole extent of coast, 
The luxuriant verdure, and the graceful slope of the northern shores 
descending to the sea, offered none of the wilder beauties of Scotland 
or Wales ; but, in their class and kind, nothing can be more leasing 
than the continued series of rich and varied pictures ined by the 
edge of the coast at every change of position, and every fresh point of 
view. 

At the moment of our anchorage, the whole surface of the wa 
expanse presented the appearance of a molten sea of liquid glass, and 
the stillness that reigned throughout the air added on to the solern- 
nity 9 seg the scene. Some ships of war and smaller 
vessels, intending, with our own, to proceed through 
peomngy of ~ Needles, had, like Bost been abliged ta priori 
and some of them were very near us. On the deck 
we soon perceived a miliary band assembling, and oe ‘- — 
of preparation with anxious and outstretched ear. They began at 
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length to fill the air with harmony ; and never do I remember to have 
felt with such intense delight the soothing and soul-subduing power 
of music, . The pieces chosen were those of a pensive and romantic 
character: so well suited to the feelings of the moment, in which 
hundreds of warm-hearted beings—all leaving behind them hopes 
and fears—all breaking asunder the dearest ties of kindred, friend- 
ship, and love—were assembled in one spot by the accidental calm 
that obliged them to anchor for a few hours, as if to take a last look 
together of their native shores, and pour out in one common hymn 
of melancholy feeling, their warm, and, to many, their last adieu! 
We enjoyed, with mingled feelings of pain and pleasure, this luxury 
of woe, unable to say whether the hopes of the future or the regrets 
of the past predominated in the conflict. The local features of the 
scenery by which we were surrounded, assisted powerfully to enhance 
the charm; and it seemed as if there had never been so appropriate 
an assemblage of images and feelings since the splendid passage of 
Collins was written,—every line of which was realized so perfectly in 
our existing situation, that we occurred to it involuntarily, and 
repeated it with increased pleasure :— 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes, by distance made more sweet, 

Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 

Round an holy calm diffusing 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

We passed through the Needles at midnight, and after a fine run, 
made Cape Finisterre on the 25th, and saw the Rock of Lisbon on 
the 27th of June. On the morning of this day, the weather bein 
moderate and the wind southerly, we stood close in towards the land, 
and enjoyed a complete view of the Burlings, a cluster of islands to 
the northward of the Rock. They peti. arid and unproductive, 
and are now uninhabited; though at one period they were made 

laces of exile for Portuguese convicts. No danger is to be appre- 
fended from a near approach to them, as they have bold shores, and 
are surrounded with deep water. As we stood along the coast 
southerly, with the wind at west, the face of the country presented 
more ble landscapes, diversified by villages and summer retreats, 
as well as by a su palace of considerable extent, formed by a 
long range of buildings adorned with oe and domes. It was 
delightfully seated on the brow of a hill, commanding a complete 
view of the entrance to Lisbon, and advantageously situated to receive 
the refreshing coolness of the sea breeze. The extent and magnificence 
of this pile induced us to suppose it of royal foundation, or of 
religious institution, as nothing short of the funds of the state or 
the church could be adequate to the erection and support of so ex- 
tensive and superb a building. 
VOL. I.—NO. I. G 
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At noon we were nearly abreast of the Rock of Lisbon, whose 
rugged summit towers above the hills that surround it, and projects 
with boldness into the sea, presenting a strong rocky cape, that 
braves, unaltered, the whole fury of the western ocean ; for though 
the united waves of the Atlantic foam almost incessantly against it, 
there are no traces of waste or destruction occasioned by their 
influence. 

On the 28th, we approached close to Cape St. Vincent's, the pro- 
montory which terminates the western coast of Portugal, towards the 
south. " It is steep and rocky, and some of the adjacent cliffs present 
a striking appearance of oblique strata, which may be seen distinctly 
with a glass in their separate veins. Immediately on the summit of 
the Cape, are a number of well-built houses, and an edifice resemblin 
a castle. A little to the southward of this, stands the town an 
fortifications of Sagres, (on which we could distinctly discern the 

uards,) built by that illustrious patron of naval enterprise, Henry 
Duke de Viseo, in the reign of Alphonso III. about 1250. It was 

called the Sainted Cape, in consequence of the bones of St, Vincent 
having been buried there, from whence they were conveyed to Lisbon 
by Alphonso I. The Portuguese poet, Camoens, in the third book 
of his Lusiad, adverts to this event :— 

But holy rites, the pious king preferr’d,— 
The martyr’s bones on Vincent’s Cape interr’d, 
(His sainted name the Cape shall ever bear) 
To Lisbon’s walls he brought with votive care. 
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The mountainous scenery of the back-ground, indistinctly appearing 
through the blue haze of distance, was beautifully picturesque. 
The kingdom of Portugal, the ancient Lusitania, first submitted to 4 
the Carthagenians, and afterwards to the Romans. Its inhabitants ; 
are described to have been a kind of savages, by some of the Roman 4 
historians, who represent them as preferring to live by reprisals on 
their neighbours, rather than to cultivate the earth, although they were 
surrounded with every inducement to labour, in the fertility of their 
soil, Their manner of living was simple, and they were naturally 
brave. The Romans brought them into subjection rather by artifice 
than by force. Lusitania formerly produced gold in abundance, and 
even in modern times this precious metal has been found mingled 
with the sands of the Tagus; a circumstance sufficient to account for 
its exciting the envy of other powers, in those ages in which gold and 
silver were deemed the only sources of wealth; for it was successivel 
conquered by the Suevi, the Alans, and the Visigoths; after which 
the Moors possessed it for a considerable time, until, by a union of 
the forces of the Duke of Burgundy, the King of France, and the 
King of Castile and Leon, a were defeated and driven out of 
Portugal. The throne was then usurped by the Spanish monarchs, 
in whose possession it remained until about 1640, when the 
is ge revolted under John Duke of Braganza, and were suc- 
cessful. This revolution (effected too without bloodshed) is said 


to have been excited by the courage of Braganza’s wife, a woman of 
great natural endowments. 
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Although the early history of Portugal appears to have been but 
slightly noticed, it is not for want of materials. It might, without 
presumption, claim to have been the parent of commercial enterprise, 
and the nurse of maritime discovery; for it gradually arose to give 
laws to the submissive realms of India, and to direct the sources of 
European commerce. The sceptre of the East, held by a precarious 
tenure, has since caused the prosperity or adversity of other nations, 
whilst Portugal remains a striking example, in the revolutions of 
its history, to humble the arrogance of hig maritime power, and to 
moderate the excesses of great commercial aggrandisement. Yet no 
English writer of eminence has hitherto illustrated a subject of so 
much importance to a maritime kingdom as the rise and fall of this 
commercial power ; although no lesson could be of greater national 
importance than such a history. The view of what advantages were 
acquired, and what might have still been added, the means by which 
such an empire might have been continued, and the errors by which 
it was lost, are particularly conspicuous in the naval and commercial 
history ef re ag 

It is impossible to revert to this subject without a vivid recollection 
of the Portuguese poem, ‘Os Lusiadas;’ and equally impossible to 
think of the history of its unhappy author, Camoens, without feeling 
great contempt for the ingratiende of mankind. This poet, of whose 
merit the world still continues too insensible, was born at Lisbon 
about the year 1520. His father, the commander of a vessel, was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Goa in Africa, and perished with the 

eater part of his fortune. The son’s education was completed by 

is mother, in the University of Coimbra. Soon after, while in 
retirement at Santarene, he began his epic poem on the discovery of 
India, which he continued during his military operations in Africa. 
In an action with the Moors off Gibraltar, he lost his right eye, when 
among the foremost in boarding. After several years’ service in 
Africa, he returned to Lisbon, and on leaving it for India, was heard 
to exclaim, in the monumental words of the Roman, Scipio Africanus, 
‘Ingrata Patria! non possidebis ossa mea!’ Thus, though he poe 
his ‘ Lusiadas’ in Europe, the greater part was most probably 
written during the night, when encamped in Africa, or amidst the 
greater turbulence of the restless ocean. His ship being cast away 
on the coast of China, all that he had accumulated by enterprise was 
buried in th: waves. His poem, like the ‘Commentaries of Cesar,’ 
was saved by the intrepidity of its author, who swam with it in his 
hands towards the shore! On rinting it, the reigning monarch to 
whom it was dedicated, allowed him a pension, which his successor 
ungenerously cut off; and the remainder of his life was thus wretched 
pr miserable. It is recorded, that an old black servant, a native of 
Java, who had grown gray-headed in his service, and who doated on 
his master, literally begged in the streets of Lisbon, to support the 
life of Camoens, whom he had been also instrumental in saving from 
shipwreck. This was the fate of one who had deservedly acquired 
the title of the Lusitanian Homer, in whom the first judges of 
literary merit have declared the genius of Ovid, Virgil, Sophocles, 
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and Pindar were united! and who, when resting from the bolder 
flights of epic strains, could tune his harp to gentler lays of love. 
Moore, in his beautiful epistle to Lord Strangford, from off the 
Acores, says:— 
Dear Strangford! at this hour, perhaps, 
Some faithful lover (not so blest 
As they, who in their ladies’ laps 
May cradle every wish to rest) 
Warbles, to touch his dear one’s soul,— 
Those madrigals of breath divine, 
Which Camoens’ harp from rapture stole, 
And gave all glowing warm to thine ; 
Oh! could the lover learn from thee, 
And breathe them with thy graceful tone, 
Such dear beguiling minstrelsy 
Would make the coldest nymph his own. 


The circumstances which led to the foundation of the town of , 
on Cape St. Vincent, were these:—Three years before the reduction 
of Ceuta, the Duke of Viseo had sent a vessel to explore the toasts of 
Africa, which was the first voyage of discovery undertaken by the Por- 
tuguese. This attempt, rude as it now appears, was then pregnant 
with a series of alarms, whaaery calculated to depress the resolu- 
tion of seamen, who are always well versed in legendary horrors. Af- 
rica, from time immemorial, has been the land of wonders or fairy 
illusion, and though the industry of the 19th century may have re- 
moved many of the plausible theories that darkened the beginning of 
the 15th, we still have gained little more than a knowledge of its 
coasts. The speculative conceptions of Cicero, who had collected 
whatever had been approved by the ancicnts, were now become the 
errors of the vulgar; and certainly, the arguments that were capable 
of convincing the reason of so great a natural historian as Pliny, may 
be allowed to have had some weight on the minds of Portuguese sea- 
men. They believed, therefore, that the middle regions of the earth, 
in the torrid zone, teemed with scorching vapours, and that the inte- 
rior of Africa, as well as its coasts, were uninhabitable from intense 
heat. They are described, however, to have completed their voyage 
to Cape Bojador, and their success led them to more extensive pro- 
jects. The systems which the narrow faculties of man frame in every 
age, and substitute for the sublime truths of nature, would here pro- 
bably have i rope at least for many years, the daring exploits of 
navigation, if the unprejudiced and clear mind of the Portuguese 
Prince had not dared to question the validity of the ancient sages, the 
most enlightened philosophers, and the most accurate geographers 
which Greece or Rome had produced. With a judgment matured 
by the conversation of various scientific men, whom his patronage had 
attracted in Africa, and with a mind enlarged by the perusal of every 
work which illustrated the discoveries he had in view, the Conqueror 
of Ceuta returned to Portugal. The high land of Cape St. Vincent, 
as he approached the coast, displayed the extensive command of an 
ocean hitherto unexplored ; and probably, a view of its cliffs, at a time 
when his mind glowed with future projects of discovery, might suggest 
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the first idea of constructing his romantic town of , on the Pro- 
montorium Sacrum of the Romans. At Sagres, his arsenals and 
dock-yards were built, while his presence stimulated their industry 
and skill. Under his auspices, the mariner’s compass was brought 
into use, and the means of ascertaining the latitude and longitude par- 
tially understood. The sea astrolabe, a nautical instrument which de- 
rived its name from the armillary sphere invented by Hipparchus at 
Alexandria, was improved and introduced into the Portuguese service. 
Skilful mariners from all countries were — to settle at Sagres, 
and a public school and observatory was established there by the 
Duke. It was impossible to a scene of so much interest without 
feeling veneration and regard for those whose names are associated 
with its history, and without rejoicing in the presence of a companion 
to participate in them. 

At sun-set, we lost sight of the Cape; and, on the following morn- 
ing, approached the straits of Gibraltar,—the far-famed Pillars of 


Hercules. By standing to the northward during the night, we were 
near to the Spanish land in the morning, and closed in with the 
portion of a large fleet that was now coming up under a press of 
sail. At noon, the breeze refreshing from the westward, we opened 
the Rock of Gibraltar, and stood in for the Bay. Our passing close 
to Tariffa, gave us a fine oportunity of observing that island, on which 
we saw a new light-house, lately erected by the Spaniards for the di- 


rection of vessels entering the straits. As the commodore of the fleet 
passed Europa Point, an exchange of salutes took place, which had a 
fine appearance, and the loud echo of the rock increased its effect. 
Seva of the vessels also scaled their guns at the same time, which, 
added to the entrance of the fleet into the Bay under a crowd of can- 
vass, formed a most interesting maritime scene. 

As I cast my eyes upon the cloud-capped mountains that bounded 
our southern view, I could scarcely admit the evidence of my senses, 
when they pointed me to another quarter of this divided globe—when 
they told me that, though but a few days since I mingled in the dear- 
est circles of polished Europe, I now looked upon the sterile ridges of 
barbarous Africa! A wide se of ocean rolled between myself 
and those I had left behind, and many suns would rise and set before 
even what I could address them would meet their eyes; yet, long and 
tedious as were the es that we had traversed since dear England 
faded from my view, I could with truth address it in the language of 
Goldsmith's Traveller _ 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee ; 
Still ever homeward turns, with ceaseless pain, * 


And drags at each remove a lengthen’d chain. 


S categmemeeennemnennianmetn 
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[In this Section, it is intended to offer occasional illustrations of such 
passages of the Sacred Volume, as can be rendered clearer to every 
capacity by reference to local scenery, ancient usages, and other cir- 
cumstances calculated to make the subject familiar and easy of com- 
prehension. These illustrations will be wholly unmixed with any 
peculiar views of doctrine ; so that it is hoped and believed that they 
will be equally acceptable to Christians of all denominations. For 
the sake of making them as applicable as possible to the studies of all 
classes, we purpose selecting, as subjects of such illustrations, the Two 
Lessons for the Morning and Evening Service of the Church, and the 
Psalms, for the Sunday immediately following the date of our publica- 
tion; by which means, our choice may be always anticipated. The 
subjects selected from the Old and New Testament and the Psalms 
will be necessarily varied; and the utility of our labours it is hoped 
thereby greatly increased. We enter therefore at once on our task. } 





SUNDAY, FEBRUARY X. 
FIRST LESSON FOR THE MORNING SERVICE—EXODUS, e. xxiii. 


Verse 4.—The practice of abstaining from ornamenting the person 
either by rich , pansigy or jewels, in a time of sorrow or mourning, 
is universal, and may therefore be considered as in harmony with the 
instinctive feelings of man, which make him love solitude and sim- 
plicity as best becoming the solemnity and sincerity of grief. Amon 
the Romans, when an accused person was about to be tried, he strip 
himself of all his ornaments; and let his hair and beard grow, in in- 
dication of the intensity of his feelings, as being wholly absorbed’ by 
the re ay ap of his situation; and among the Hebrews, the term 
‘sackcloth and ashes’ was almost synonymous with bitterness of grief : 
while among barbarous nations, the people not only disrobe them- 
selves of all ornaments, but go into the opposite extreme of disfiguring 
the person, and rendering themselves as reed as possible, to denote 
the excess of their sufferings by the amount of their deformity. 

_Verse 8.—The wate up of all the people—every man standing at 
his tent-door—and looking after Moses, until he was gone into the 
tabernacle, is a perfect picture of that which takes place in an Arab 
camp, when any distinguished personage leaves it. The ple all 
living in tents to this day, and al the doors (if so they can be called 
being rather entrances, or open spaces : 


ne for door-ways) fronting i 
direction—on any ys) g in one 


ny occasion of the departure of strangers or great men, 
all the poeple rise up, and stand every man at his tent-door, looking 
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after him, just as the Israelites are said to have done after Moses on 
this occasion. 

Verse 12.—The expression, ‘I know thee by name,’ is meant to in- 
dicate the utmost degree of intimacy that can possibly exist between 
a great king and one of his subjects. Throughout the East, at pre- 
sent, as in ancient times, the very few who have access to the kingly 
person, are the only ones known by name to him: and, therefore, the 
expression ‘his name is known to the king,’ implies a de of con- 
fidence, which the same expression, in » languages of the West, 
would fail to convey. 


SECOND LESSON FOR THE MORNING SERVICE.—MARK, ec. x. 


Verse 1.—The ‘coasts of Judea, by the farther side of Jordan,’ 
may be misunderstood by some as implying the sea side, for the term 
‘ coast’ is generally so applied. In this instance, however, it means 
the eastern edge or border of Judea, which province being washed 
by the river Jordan on the east, as it was by the Mediterranean Sea 
on the west, had water on both its coasts, the sea on the one side and 
the river on the other. The scene is clearly, therefore, in the valley 
of Jordan, and probably not far from Jericho, which was the nearest 
point in that quarter to Jerusalem. 

Verse 4.—It appears from this, that divorces were allowed among the 
Jews; but the most learned think that this was an usage anterior to 
the law, as there is no authority for such a separation to be found in 
the Old Testament subsequent to the time of Moses. The modern 
Jews do not lightly admit of divorce: but when it does take place, it 
is surrounded with difficulties and delays, which admit of large 
space for repentance. When granted, the wife is free to marry 
another husband, being wholly absolved from all allegiance to the 
first. It is clear, however, that the practice was not approved by 
Him, whom the Pharisees wished to entangle, as is clearly. shewn in 
the 11th sia hae gor . 

Verse 12.—This passage gives a beautiful and convincing proo 
that in the mind of the pote goa and founder of Christianity” the 
moral duties, moral responsibility, and moral dignity of the two sexes 
were equal; that what would be a crime in the wife, would be equally 
so in the husband, and vice versd. It is, indeed, one of the most 
amiable as well as distinguishing features of Christianity—as contrasted 
with all other systems of religion—that it makes all men equal in the 
sight of their Creator; that it elevates woman to the dignity of man ; 
and, that in all that belongs to the moral and intellectual enjoy- 
ments and duties, they were, in His divine mind, placed upon a 
perfect level. By the Jewish law, the husband only could dissolve 
the marriage, the wife could not, howsoever great her reason for desir- 
ing and deserving it; and, indeed, if he thought fit to write a divorce, 
her consent was not even necessary. We learn from Josephus, how- 
ever, that the law had been in some instances disregarded ; among 

others, Salome, sister of Herod, divorced her husband, Costobarus; 
Herodias, also, left her husband, Philip, and was married to his own 
brother, Antipas; and Josephus himself, mentions that his own wife 
having quitted him, he married another while she was still living. The 
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Roman women were allowed to divorce their husbands by law; the 
Jewish women, in the instances cited, did it contrary to the law. But 
it is clear, from the verse commented on, that divorces were not 
deemed commendable on either side by the Saviour; and considering 
marriage a divine ordinance, he emphatically says, ‘‘ What, therefore, 
Gop has joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

Verse 32.—The expression here used, as to ‘ the way going up to 
Jerusalem :’ and in verse 46, that ‘they came to Jericho,’ proves the 
locality of the scene of this chapter to have been where we have laid 
it, in the observations on the Ist verse: namely, the banks of the 
Jordan, and on the east coast of Judea. 





FIRST LESSON FOR THE EVENING SERVICE—EXODUS, ec. xxxiv. 


Verse 2.—Mount Sinai and Horeb are seated in that part of Arabia 
which borders the eastern shore of the Gulph of Suez, or northern 
part of the Red Sea. They are visible to the navigator passing up 
and down that Gulph, near the part of Tor; they present, in their 
grey and lofty summits, objects venerable from their magnitude 
alone, but still more so, from the associations connected with the 
events of which they were the scene. A future opportunity, when 
more space is at command, shall be taken, to give a fuller description 
of them. 

Verse 20.—The redemption and consecration of the first-born son, 
is characteristic of the fecling still prevailing in the East, where, even 
in the idolatrous superstitions of many nations, such consecrations 
take place. Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, gives an 
account of this practice among the inhabitants of the province of 
Tanguth: and De Guignés, the French historian of China, in his 
Journey to Pekin, notices the same observance, as quoted by Burder, 
to whose excellent work we offer this early and sincere tribute of 
praise; and from whose ample compilations we shall draw freely, to 
enrich our own stores, derived from personal research and investiga- 
tion, so as to give our readers the benefit of both. 


SECOND LESSON FOR THE EVENING SERVICE.—2 COR. c. vi. 


Verse 7.—The equal use of the right and the left arm was taught 
to the warriors and heroes of antiquity, as fitting them the better to 
attack and defend in single combat of war. Asteropzeus in Homer 
was thus accomplished or fortified: and in Judges ¢. xx. v. 16, men+ 
tion is made of ‘seven hundred chosen men, who could use the left 
hand [as well as the right], every one of whom could sling stones at 
an hair's breadth, and not miss.’ Virgil, too, in the Eneid, de- 
scribes the arms of warriors, which were carried in the right hand and 
in the left: so that the meaning of the words ‘by the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left’ would, in allusion to 
the usage from which the figure is drawn—be ‘armed at all points: 
ready to resist evil, come from what quarter it may: fortified with 
power to combat error, and maintain truth, by those weapons of con- 
vietion, and that armour of righteousness, which, covering all the per- 


son, and arming each hand with equal force, becomes irresistible 
either in attack or defence.’ 
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THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 





[Tris Section is intended for the publication of such Communications as 
may be addressed to us by Correspondents. Of these we shall make a 
selection, giving the preference, in ali cases, to those which unite, in the 
greatest degree, brevity, clearness, utility, and public interest; and, as far 
as our space will admit, devoting it to the promulgation of sound opinions 
and valuable facts.] 


INEQUALITY AND INJUSTICE OF THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 


In all civilized states, Taxes, as is proved by historical record, sacred and 
profane, have ever been levied upon the people, to supply the n 

means of carrying on the business of such states, for the general benefit of 
the community at large. Free countries, however, claimed the right of 
taxing themselves: and for this purpose, were wont to select those men 
whom they deemed the most fit to represent them in their national assem- 
blies; and thus all taxes were sup to be just and necessary, as being 
granted by the le themselves in the persons of their delegates. 

Enexanp had long been deemed the most free of Free Nations: and by 
her national institutions she was so. Trial by Jury, Magna Charta, and 
the Bill of Rights, were such proofs of rational freedom as none of her 
contemporaries could boast; until power and cupidity gradually made such 
extensive inroads upon these supposed irresistible safeguards of British 
liberty, that, at length, little more existed of them than the mere “shadow 
ofa name.” Industry was immoderately taxed by the erring Minister of 
the day to bribe hireling majorities to support his power: the Act of Habeas 
Corpus was suspended, that bloody examples might be made of the reck- 
less and despairing ; whilst, in the House of what was called the Peoptr’s 
Representatives, a Minister of government unblushingly avowed the prac- 
tice of seat-selling to be “as notorious as the sun at noon-day.” 

The Pustic Press, however, notwithstanding the law of libel which hung 
in terrorem over its best exertions to unmask corruption, was nevertheless 
most laudably diffusing its knowledge. Mr. Fox’s Bill (passed in 1791) 
had constituted Juries sole judges, both as to the law and the fact, in these 
cases, it is true: yet, at this very hour, a man proceeding against another 
by indictment, in a case of what is called libel, is sure of a verdict, although 
the defendant could prove by a thousand witnesses the truth of what he had 
advanced, 

But the passing of those Bills, which are known by the name of the “ Six 
Acts,” gave a blow to political venality that it will never, it is to be hoped, 
recover. By these the fp of the Press, and with it, of course, the liberty 
of the subject, was intended to be laid prostrate at the feet of an avaricious 
and despotic oligarchy, bent on — even the last pittance of penury. 
The effect of these odious Bills proved the very reverse of that which they 
were intended to enforce. An insulted nation asserted its rights, and the 
Press, more vehemently than ever, proclaimed its wrongs. Still, inordinate 
and oppressive taxation was persisted in by governments whose every source 
VOL. I.—NO. I. H 
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of strength was corrupt; soldiers were privily stationed around the metro- 
polis; when, at this critical juncture, as though scared at the result of its 
own measures, the House of Commons, by one vote, forced a “ mad” Mi- 
nistry to retire from office. 

Reform, it was now seen, was inevitable; and a new premier accepted 
office on the express condition of introducing it. Nevertheless, the mea- 
sure proceeded but languidly, until London, and other important parts of 
the kingdom, gave it a spur by some hints that could not be misunderstood, 
to the effect,—that no more taxes would be paid until the Bill should be 
carried. It is carried, but we have yet to learn how far Government may 
incline to effect the benefits it is calculated to confer: it is for the people 
now to watch their delegates, and to beware of a second time selecting a 
Member who fails in honestly performing his duty. 

Meetings are every where taking place for the purpose of petitioning 
against the Assessed Taxes—and wherefore? Oppressive as they are, are 
these the only oppressive taxes with which they have to contend? Why, 
then, not at once insist on an EquiraBLe Property Tax, which would 
remove the manacle from the hand of industry, aud force those men most 
largely to contribute to the State who possess the most ample means? The 
princely mansions of aristocracy are not rated higher than the premises of 
an ordinary shopkeeper; while he whose annual revenue is a million 
sterling, pays but the same amount for any other taxable commodity, as 
the labourer whose hand produced it. Property—real, bona fide property, 
should alone be taxed, and not those articles of consumption which press 
most heavily on industry, the source from whence it sprung. But, instead 
of this, a “ representation of property” has been contended for by its pro- 
prietors, as though mere “ property” could be represented by mind. ie 
says Franklin, “a man have an ass worth forty dollars, and is to be the re- 
presentative of his property, should the ass die on the road, to which does 
the vote belong—the man or the ass?” Industry alone stamps a value on 
every species of property. Its energies produce alike the comforts and the 
luxuries of life. By these the land is made fruitful, and the lustre given 
to the diamond which renders it attractive. The arm of productive indus- 
ty, therefore, should be free; nor should the mechanic and the peasant, 
whose only property is the labour of their hands, be taxed at all. 

An Equirasie Property Tax is by some persons sought to be as deeply 
involved in mystery as they have affected the Corn Laws to be: yet the 
extreme perplexity of both these questions lies in one nut-shell—and this 
is the gist of it: those who have been too long our statute-makers, have, in 
every possible way, enacted that the industry of the country should be 
ground down to a skeleton, while they themselves should enjoy a lasting 
cannibal-like feast of his flesh; and now, finding him determined to rally 
and to assert his own right to his own exertions, his despoilers resolve to do 
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as much as in them lies, to prevent him doing “ what he pleases with his 
own. 

What just objection can there be urged that a man who derives most 
from a nation’s wealth, and who partakes in all the advantages derivable 
from its institutions, should not pay towards burdens in proportion to his 
means, compared with those of his fellows? To this it must come; and 
the sooner it takes place the better. : 


L. X.Y. Z. 
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EVILS OF FOREIGN LOANS. 

Ir is said, and I believe truly, that Europe would now have been at war if 
Russia could have obtained the loan which she lately attempted to nego- 
ciate here. Is it not, then, of vital importance, that no man, or men, shall 
in future be allowed to negociate a foreign loan in this country, without 
first obtaining an Act of Parliament? A road cannot be passed through a 
poor man’s field without an Act of Parliament; yet, twenty millions at a 
time of the public money can be worse than wasted, whenever a few loan- 
jobbers—who take care not to risk a penny of the amount—think proper! 

uch a law, the enemies of free trade might say, would be another infringe- 
ment on the freedom of trade in money! and, if the money were furnished 
by the contractors, and not by their victims, there would be plausibility in 
the — but nothing more. Why? Because every Act of Parliament 
controls the will of some party or other, and ought to do so, for the benefit 
of the public, BUT NOT OTHERWISE. —" 


OUGHT MAGISTRATES TO BE CORONERS? 


By the law of England, a practising attorney cannot be a istrate. By 
the law of England, a coroner is a magistrate. Then, by the a of Eng- 
land, an atto cannot bea coroner. Yet, about an hour before the late 
tragedy at Shefheld, the Riot Act was read by a practising attorney, acting 
as a coroner, and therefore, as a magistrate. _ Then, in point of ot the 


RIOT ACT WAS NOT READ AT ALL on that horrible occasion. Now, if the 
people are still liable to be destroyed, on the most trifling occasions, by the 
powers that be, let them, at least, perish with all legal formality. 

The Coroner’s Court, I find, is of the nature of a Grand Jwy; and, 


indeed, the origin and source of grand juries. Unfortunately, grand juries, 
whenever “ the powers that be” are implicated, or it is wished to spare a cri- 
minal, or sacrifice an honest man, can set aside the trial by jury, by appoint- 
ing a jury of twenty-three, of whom twelve can decide. Here we unlock 
one of the bloody mysteries of Ireland. Need we wonder that official mur- 
derers in Ireland are never brought to justice? The trial by jury is sus- 
pended in their favour. Pack, in Ireland, a jury of twenty-three, of whom 
twelve can decide, and what policeman may not safely t a Catholic? 
or in England, and what lawyer-magistrate, or — parson, may not 
amuse himself with a little military sniping, as the Tory phrase is in India. 

I am told that one in three of the commitments by coroners for trial at 
the assizes, are thown out by the grand juries. Here, then, we unlock an 
English mystery!' Why are the vacant coronerships almost, universally 
contested by attorneys, to whom the paltry fees of the hideous office cannot 
be an object? It will go hard with an attorney-coroner, if out of the causes 
that come before him in a year, he does not send for capital trial half-a-dozen 
guiltless men! Conceive then, if you can, the horrors of undeserved impri- 
sonment for felony! the fatal loss of character after discharge, though inno- 
cent! the facility of implicating supposed accessories, against whom there 
appears scarcely the shadow of evidence! the expences of witnesses, &c.! 
and all the nameless accompaniments! 

I know a person who was lately on a coroner’s jury, for the first time in 
his life. All went well at first, except that he. could not understand why 
the coroner again and again impressed upon the minds of the jury that 
they could not try the insanity of the prisoner; and that they did not need, 
unless they chose, to examine a single witness on that point. But when 
the witnesses for the insanity of the prisoner came to be examined,—for 
the juror insisted upon hearing them— the coroner at once threw off the 
judge, and became a partizan against the prisoner, grossly insulting those 
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witnesses, and perverting their testimony. The novelty of the situation— 
the astonishment of the juror at the intemperance of the ceroner—and the 
depressing effect produced on that juror’s mind, by the inspection of the 
victim (a woman), and afterwards of the prisoner a husband), prevented 
him from attempting more than the obtaining of fair-play for the witnesses. 
But he afterwards found that his examination of evidence for the prisoner’s 
insanity was of the utmost importance, all such evidence being laid before 
the judge at York, who, in the absence of it, might conclude that none 
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could be offered! Now, suppose the insane party to be utterly friendless, 
and you have another crime, a judicial one! Then, I say, let us have the 
laws of England enforced, which declares that attorneys cannot be magis- 
trates. 


Brutus. 


Sir,—With a desire which will, I hope, become common, of contributing 
to your laudable purpose of discreetly mingling utile dulce, I leave to 
offer you the notice of a passage in a celebrated author, by which I have 
been often amused. Whether his theory of a British Parliament shall have, 
at length, a practical application, the commencing session may be expected 
to discover. 

Voltaire, in the first canto of La Henriade, has taken a liberty with his- 
torical fact, by introducing a visit from Henry IV. to Queen Elizabeth. 
His first edition was in 1723. In the second, published by subscription 
during his residence in London, in 1726, he has added the following lines, 
evidently in compliment to the country where he was protected from the 

ution of the French court; and, as appeared by a list of subscribers, 
ad been liberally patronised. 


Londre, jadis barbare, est le centre des arts, 

Le magazin du monde, et le temple de Mars. 

Aux murs de Westminster on voit paraitre ensemble 
Trois pouvoirs étonnés du neeud qui les rassemble, 
Les députés du peuple, et les grands, et le roi, 
Divisés d’intérét, reunis par la loi; 

Tous trois, membres sacrées de ce corps invincible, 
Dangereux & lui-méme, & ses voisins terrible. 


The corrupt influence of les grands et le rot among les députés du 
is well known to have existed in 1726 as really as fh oat Whether <6 
transactions of 1833 may serve to “abate the nuisance,” a few weeks will 
—- deeide. In the mean time, before I lay aside Voltaire, I cannot 

orbear to quote, and to present to your acceptance, in my best English, the 
lines which immediately follow the above, and which are worth all the 
panegyric on the trois pouvoirs. 


Heureux lorsque le peuple, instruit dans son devoir, 
Respecte, autant qu’il doit, le souverain pouvoir! 
Plus heureux, lorsqu’un roi, doux, juste et politique, 
Respecte, autant qu’il doit, la liberté publique! 
Happy the people, to their duties true, 

Who pay the sovereign power allegiance due : 
Happier, if just, wise, good, a king declare 

The public liberty, his sovereign care, 


O for a Pythagorean transmigration, that William IV. might start up an 
Alfred! But the age of miracles has long departed. ‘ m 


Civis Rusticus. 





THE FAMILY ENTERTAINER. 





[Tus Section, which will generally be made the closing portion of each 
Number of Tue Review, is intended to include whatever appears to the 
Editor most calculated to delight and inform, to combine the instructive 
with the agreeable, and the true with the beautiful. Though compiled at 
present from the readings of his own family circle only, he will be happy 
to receive, from any quarter, the contributions of others, who, whenever 
they may meet, in the course of their general reading, with that which 
they deem peculiarly worthy of selection and preservation, will find in 
these pages an ALBuM, to which such selections may be easily transferred, 
and where, instead of remaining exclusively in their own manuscript 
volumes, they will, through this Work, find their way to a thousand 


drawing-room tables, and give pleasure to a correspondingly extensive 
circle of readers.] 


TRUE KINGLY AMBITION. 
Ir kings would only determine not to extend their dominions, until they 


had filled them wi Mg nya they would find the smallest territories too 
large, but the longest life too short, for the full accomplishment of so 
grand and so noble an ambition.—Lacon. 


PHILOSOPHY OF PATIENCE. 


He who can wait for what he desires, takes the course not to be exceed- 
ingly grieved if he fails of it. He, on the contrary, who labours after a 
thing too impatiently, thinks the success, when it comes, is not a recom- 
pense equal to all the pains he has been at about it—La Bruyere. 


DURATION OF IMPRESSIONS. 


Licut sentiments last long ; nothing breaks, because nothing binds them ; 
pee follow the current of circumstances. The profound affections irrevo- 
cab. paint 


- 4 destroy one another, aud leave only a jul wound in their place. 


SOURCE OF SYMPATHY. 


Tuer is a first model of beauty and agreeableness, which consists in a 
certain relation between our own nature and the thing with which we are 
affected. Whatever is formed on this model interests and delights us; 
whatever differs from it, is always displeasing — Pascal. 


INDIVIDUAL HUMILITY. 


Wuoever shall represent to his fancy, as in a picture, that great image of 
our mother nature, pourtrayed in her full majesty and lustre, whoever in 
her face shall read so general and so constant a variety, whoever shall 
observe himself in that figure, and not himself but a whole kin » no 
bigger than the least touch of a pencil, in comparison of the w that 


man alone is able to value things according to their true estimate and 
grandeur.— Montaigne. 
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READINESS FOR DEATH. 


Tuere is nothing more certaine than death; nothing more uncertaine than 
the time of dying. 1 will therefore be pepared for that at all times, 
which may come at any time—must come at one time or another. I shall 
not hasten my death by being still ready, but sweeten it. It makes me not 
die the sooner, but the better.— Warwick's Spare Minutes. 


TRUE SOURCES OF KINGLY STRENGTH. 


Tey say, that the goodliest cedars, which grow on the high mountain of 
Libanus, thrust their roots between the clifts of hard rocks, the better to 
bear themselves against the strong storms that blow there. As nature hath 
instructed those kings of trees, so hath reason taught the kings of men to 
root themselves in the hardy hearts of their faithful subjects. And as those 
kings of trees have large tops, so have the kings of men large crowns, 
whereof, as the first would soon be broken from their bodies, were they not 
underborne by many branches, so would the other easily totter, were they 
not fastened on their heads with the strong chains of civil justice and mar- 
tial discipline—Remains of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


WORDLY EMULATION AND CHRISTIAN AMBITION, 


Emu ation has been termed a spur to virtue, and assumes to be a spur of 
gold. But it is a spur composed of haser materials, and if tried in the 
furnace, will be found to want that fixedness which is the characteristic of 
gold. He that pursues virtue, only to — others, is not far from wish- 
ing others less forward than himself; and he that rejoices too much at his 
own perfections, will be too little grieved at the defects of other men. We 
might also insist upon this, that true virtue, although the most humble of 
all things, is the most progressive; it must persevere to the end. But, as 
Alexander scorned the Olympic games, because there were no kings to con- 
tenc with, so he that starts only to outstrip others, will suspend his exertions 
when that is attained; and self-love will, in many cases, incline him to 
stoop for the prize, even before he has obtained the victory. But the views 
of the Christian are more extensive, and more enduring; his ambition is, 
not to conquer others, but himself, and he unbuckles is armour only for 
his shroud.— Lacon. 

NATURE OF TIME. 
Ir time be no more than the succession of ideas and actions, however these 
may be accelerated or retarded, time will be jast the same; thatis, neither 
longer nor shorter, provided the same ideas and actions succeed one 
another, as far, I mean, as it relates to beings so thinking and so acting. 
For instance, were the earth and all the celestial bodies to perform the 
same revolutions in one day which they now perform in a whole year, and 
were all the ideas, actions and lives of mankind hastened on in the same 
proportion, the period of our lives would not be in the least shortened; but 
that day would be exactly equal to the present year: if in the space of 
seventy or eighty of these days a man was born, educated, and grown up 
had exercised a professicn, had seen his children come to maturity, his 


grand-children succeed them, and, during this period, had had all his ideas 
and actions, all his enjoyments and sufferings, accelerated in the same 
proportion, he would not only seem to himself and to all who lived in the 
same state with him, and measured time by the same standard, to have 
lived so long, but actally and in fact would have lived 
who resides on this globe as 
Jenyns. 


as long as one 
great a number of our present years.—Soame 
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SOURCES OF TRUE ENJOYMENT. 
How little is requisite to supply the necessities of nature! And in a view 
to pleasure, what comparison between the unbought satisfaction of conver- 
sation, society, study, even health and the common beauties of nature, but, 
above all, the peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct; what comparison, 
I say, between those and the feverish empty amusements of luxury. and 
expence? These natural pleasures, indeed, are really without price, both 
because they are below all price in their attainment, and above it in their 
enjoyment.— Hume. 
CHARACTER OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
AN antiquary is one that has his being in this age, but his life and conver- 
sation is in the days of old. He despises the present age as an innovation, 
and slights the future; but has a great value for that which is past and 
gone, like the madman that fell in love with Cleopatra. All his 
curiosities take place of one another according to their seniority; and he 
values them not by their abilities, but their standing. He has a great 
veneration for words that are stricken in years, and are grown so aged that 
they have outlived their employments. These he uses with a respect 
agreeable to their antiquity, and the good services they havedone. He is 
a great time-server—but it is of time out of mind—to which he conforms 
exactly, but is wholly retired from the present. His days were spent and 
gone long before he came into the world; and since, his only business is to 
collect what he can out of the ruins of them. He has so strong a natural 
affection to an thing that is old, that he may truly say to dust and worms, 
“ you are my father,” and to rottenness, “thou art my mother.” He has 
no providence nor foresight ; for all his contemplations look backward upon 
the days of old, and his brains are turned with them, as if he walked back- 
wards. He values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting that 
the most modern are really the most ancient of all things in the world, 
like those that reckon their pounds before their shillings and pence, of 
which they are made up. He esteems no customs but such as have out- 
lived themselves, and are long since out of use; as the Catholics allow of 
no saints, but such as are dead, and the fanatics, in opposition, of none 
but the living. —Butler’s Characters. 
ANALOGY OF THINGS MATERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 
In the material world, we see all disorders cured by their own excesses ; 
a sultry calm fails not to produce a storm, which dissipates the noxious 
vapours, and restores a purer air: the fiercest tempest, exhausted by its 
own violence, at length subsides; and an intense sunshine,. whilst it 
parches up the thirsty earth, exhales clouds, which quickly water it with 
refreshing showers. Just so, in the moral world, all our passions and vices 
defeat themselves; excessive rage renders men impotent to execute the 
mischiefs which they threaten ; repeated treacheries make them unable to 
deceive, because none will trust them; and extreme profligacy, by the 
diseases which it occasions, destroys their a and works an unwilling 
reformation. As in the natural world, the elements are restrained in their 
most destructive effects, by their mutual opposition ; so in the moral, are 
the vices of mankind prevented from being totally subversive of society, by 
their continually counteracting each other ; profusion restores to the public 
the wealth which avarice has detained from it for a time; envy clips the 
towering wings of ambition; and even revenge, ” its terrors, prevents 
many injuries and ee the or ng of the thief discovers his 
accomplices; the dy of the prostitute brings the highwayman to 
justice ; and the villainy of the asassin puts an end to the cruelty of a 
tyrant.—Soame Jenyns. 
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READINESS FOR DEATH. 


Tuere is nothing more certaine than death; nothing more uncertaine than 
the time of dying. 1 will therefore be prepared for that at all times, 
which may come at any time—must come at one time or another. I shall 
not hasten my death by being still ready, but sweeten it. It makes me not 
die the sooner, but the better.— Warwick’s Spare Minutes. 


TRUE SOURCES OF KINGLY STRENGTH. 


Tney say, that the goodliest cedars, which grow on the high mountain of 
Libanus, thrust their roots between the clifts of hard rocks, the better to 
bear themselves against the strong storms that blow there. As nature hath 
instructed those kings of trees, so hath reason taught the kings of men to 
root themselves in the hardy hearts of their faithful subjects. And as those 
kings of trees have large tops, so have the kings of men large crowns, 
whereof, as the first would soon be broken from their bodies, were they not 
underborne by many branches, so would the other easily totter, were they 
not fastened on their heads with the strong chains of civil justice and mar- 
tial discipline.—Remains of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


WORDLY EMULATION AND CHRISTIAN AMBITION. 

Emutation has been termed a spur to virtue, and assumes to be a spur of 
gold. But it is a spur composed of haser materials, and if tried in the 
furnace, will be found to want that fixedness which is the characteristic of 
gold. He that pursues virtue, only to surpass others, is not far from wish- 
ing others less forward than himself; and he that rejoices too much at his 
own perfections, will be too little grieved at the defects of other men. We 
might also insist upon this, that true virtue, although the most humble of 
all things, is the most progressive; it must persevere to the end. But, as 
Alexander scorned the Olympic games, because there were no kings to con- 
tend with, so he that starts only to outstrip others, will suspend his exertions 
when that is attained; and self-love will, in many cases, incline him to 
stoop for the prize, even before he has obtained the victory. But the views 
of the Christian are more extensive, and more enduring; his ambition is, 
not to conquer others, but himself, and he unbuckles his armour only for 
his shroud.— Lacon. 

NATURE OF TIME. 


Ir time be no more than the succession of ideas and actions, however these 
may be accelerated or retarded, time will be just the same; thatis, neither 
longer nor shorter, provided the same ideas and actions succeed one 
another, as far, I mean, as it relates to beings so thinking and so acting. 
For instance, were the earth and all the celestial bodies to perform the 
same revolutions in one day which they now perform in a whole year, and 
were all the ideas, actions and lives of mankind hastened on in the same 
proportion, the period of our lives would not be in the least shortened; but 
that day would be exactly equal to the present year; if in the space of 
seventy or eighty of these days a man was born, educated, and grown up, 
had exercised a profession, had seen his children come to maturity, his 
grand-children succeed them, and, during this period, had had all his ideas 
and actions, all his enjoyments and sufferings, accelerated in the same 
proportion, he would not only seem to himself and to all who lived in the 
same state with him, and measured time by the same standard, to have 
lived so long, but actally and in fact would have lived as long as one 


who resides on this globe as great a number of our present years.—Soame 
Jenyns. ‘ 
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SOURCES OF TRUE ENJOYMENT. 
How little is requisite to supply the necessities of nature! And in a view 
to pleasure, what comparison between the unbought satisfaction of conver- 
sation, society, study, even health and the common beauties of nature, but, 
above all, the peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct ; what comparison, 
I say, between those and the feverish empty amusements of luxury. and 
expence? These natural pleasures, indeed, are really without price, both 
because they are below all price in their attainment, and above it in their 
enjoyment.— Hume. 

CHARACTER OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
AN ane is one that has his being in this age, but his life and conver- 
sation is in the days of old. He despises the present age as an innovation, 
and slights the future; but has a great value for that which is past and 
gone, like the madman that fell in love with Cleopatra. ll his 
curiosities take place of one another according to their seniority; and he 
values them not by their abilities, but their standing. He has a great 
veneration for words that are stricken in years, and are grown so aged that 
they have outlived their employments. These he uses with a respect 
agreeable to their antiquity, and the good services they havedone. He is 
a great time-server—but it is of time out of mind—to which he conforms 
exactly, but is wholly retired from the present. His days were spent and 
gone long before he came into the world; and since, his only business is to 
collect what he can out of the ruins of them. He has so strong a natural 
affection to an thing that is old, that he may truly say to dust and worms, 
“you are my father,” and to rottenness, “thou art my mother.” He has 
no providence nor foresight ; for all his contemplations look backward upon 
the days of old, and his brains are turned with them, as if he walked back- 
wards. He values er wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting that 
the most modern are really the most ancient of all things in the world, 
like those that reckon their pounds before their shillings and pence, of 
which they are made up. He esteems no customs but such as have out- 
lived themselves, and are long since out of use; as the Catholics allow of 
no saints, but such as are dead, and the fanatics, in opposition, of none 
but the living. —Butler’s Characters. 


ANALOGY OF THINGS MATERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 

In the material world, we see all disorders cured by their own excesses ; 
a sultry calm fails not to produce a storm, which dissipates the noxious 
vapours, and restores a purer air: the fiercest tempest, exhausted by its 
own violence, at length subsides; and an intense sunshine,. whilst it 
parches up the thirsty earth, exhales clouds, which quickly water it with 
refreshing showers. Just so, in the moral world, all our passions and vices 
defeat themselves; excessive rage renders men impotent to execute the 
mischiefs which they threaten ; repeated treacheries make them unable to 
deceive, because none will trust them; and extreme profligacy, by the 
diseases which it occasions, destroys their FP and works an unwilling 
reformation. As in the natural world, the elements are restrained in their 
most destructive effects, by their mutual opposition; so in the moral, are 
the vices of mankind prevented from being totally subversive of society, by 
their continually counteracting each other ; profusion restores to the public 
the wealth which avarice has detained from it for a time; envy clips the 
towering wings of ambition; and even revenge, ys its terrors, prevents 
many injuries and oppressions: the treac of the thief discovers his 
accomplices; the dy of the prostitute brings the highwayman to 
justice ; and the villainy of the asassin puts an end to the cruelty of a 
tyrant.— Soame Jenyns. 
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READINESS FOR DEATH. 


Tuere is nothing more certaine than death; nothing more uncertaine than 
the time of dying. I will therefore be prepared for that at all times, 
which may come at any time—must come at one time or another. I shall 
not hasten my death by being still ready, but sweeten it. It makes me not 
die the sooner, but the better.— Warwick’s Spare Minutes. 


TRUE SOURCES OF KINGLY STRENGTH. 


Trey say, that the goodliest cedars, which grow on the high mountain of 
Libanus, thrust their roots between the clifts of hard rocks, the better to 
bear themselves against the strong storms that blow there. As nature hath 
instructed those kings of trees, so hath reason taught the kings of men to 
root themselves in the hardy hearts of their faithful subjects. And as those 
kings of trees have large tops, so have the kings of men large crowns, 
whereof, as the first would soon be broken from their bodies, were they not 
underborne by many branches, so would the other easily totter, were they 
not fastened on their heads with the strong chains of civil justice and mar- 
tial discipline.—Remains of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


WORDLY EMULATION AND CHRISTIAN AMBITION, 


Emu.ation has been termed a spur to virtue, and assumes to be a spur of 
gold. But it is a spur composed of haser materials, and if tried in the 
furnace, will be found to want that fixedness which is the characteristic of 
gold. He that pursues virtue, only to surpass others, is not far from wish- 
ing others less forward than himself; and he that rejoices too much at his 
own perfections, will be too little grieved at the defects of other men. We 
might also insist upon this, that true virtue, although the most humble of 
all things, is the most progressive; it must persevere to the end. But, as 
Alexander scorned the Olympic games, because there were no kings to con- 
tend with, so he that starts only to outstrip others, will suspend his exertions 
when that is attained; and self-love will, in many cases, incline him to 
stoop for the prize, even before he has obtained the victory. But the views 
of the Christian are more extensive, and more enduring; his ambition is, 
not to conquer others, but himself, and he unbuckles his armour only for 
his shroud.— Lacon. 
NATURE OF TIME. 

Ir time be no more than the succession of ideas and aetions, however these 
may be accelerated or retarded, time will be jast the same; thatis, neither 
longer nor shorter, provided the same ideas and actions succeed one 
another, as far, I mean, as it relates to beings so thinking and so acting. 
For instance, were the earth and all the celestial bodies to perform the 
same revolutions in one day which they now perform in a whole year, and 
were all the ideas, actions and lives of mankind hastened on in the same 
proportion, the period of our lives would not be in the least shortened; but 
that day would be exactly equal to the present year: if in the space of 
seventy or eighty of these days a man was born, educated, and grown up, 
had exercised a profession, had seen his children come to maturity, his 
grand-children succeed them, and, during this period, had had all his ideas 
and actions, all his enjoyments and sufferings, accelerated in the same 
proportion, he would not only seem to himself and to all who lived in the 
same state with him, and measured time by the same standard, to have 
lived so long, but actally and in fact would have lived as long as one 
who resides on this globe as great a number of our present years.— Soame 
Jenyns. % 
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SOURCES OF TRUE ENJOYMENT. 
How little is requisite to supply the necessities of nature! And in a view 
to pleasure, what comparison between the unbought satisfaction of conver- 
sation, society, study, even health and the common beauties of nature, but, 
above all, the peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct; what comparison, 
I say, between those and the feverish empty amusements of luxury and 
expence? These natural pleasures, indeed, are really without price, both 
because they are below all price in their attainment, and above it in their 
enjoyment.— Hume. 
CHARACTER OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
AN ——s is one that has his being in this age, but his life and conver- 
sation is in the days of old. He despises the present age as an innovation, 
and slights the future; but has a great value for that which is past and 
gone, like the madman that fell in love with Cleopatra. ll his 
curiosities take place of one another according to their seniority; and he 
values them not by their abilities, but their standing. He has a great 
veneration for words that are stricken in years, and are grown so aged that 
they have outlived their employments. These he uses with a respect 
agreeable to their antiquity, and the good services they have done. He is 
a great time-server—but it is of time out of mind—to which he conforms 
exactly, but is wholly retired from the present. His days were spent and 
gone long before he came into the world; and since, his only business is to 
collect what he can out of the ruins of them. He has so strong a natural 
affection to any thing that is old, that he may truly say to dust and worms, 
“you are my father,” and to rottenness, “thou art my mother.” He has 
no providence nor foresight ; for all his contemplations look backward upon 
the days of old, and his brains are turned with them, as if he walked back- 
wards. He values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting that 
the most modern are really the most ancient of all things in the world, 
like those that reckon their pounds before their shillings and pence, of 
which they are made up. He esteems no customs but such as have out- 
lived themselves, and are long since out of use; as the Catholics allow of 
no saints, but such as are dead, and the fanatics, in opposition, of none 
but the living —Butler’s Characters. 
ANALOGY OF THINGS MATERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 

In the material world, we see all disorders cured by their own excesses ; 
a sultry calm fails not to produce a storm, which dissipates the noxious 
vapours, and restores a purer air: the fiercest tempest, exhausted by its 
own violence, at | subsides; and an intense sunshine,. whilst it 
parches up the thirsty earth, exhales clouds, which quickly water it with 
refreshing showers. Just so, in the moral world, all our passions and vices 
defeat themselves; excessive rage renders men impotent to execute the 
mischiefs which they threaten ; repeated treacheries make them unable to 
deceive, because none will trust them; and extreme profligacy, by the 
diseases which it occasions, destroys their appetites, and works an unwilling 
reformation. As in the natural world, the elements are restrained in their 
most destructive effects, by their mutual opposition; so in the moral, are 
the vices of mankind prevented from being totally subversive of society, by 
their continually counteracting each other ; profusion restores to the public 
the wealth which avarice has detained from it for a time; envy clips the 
towering wings of ambition; and even revenge, 4 its terrors, prevents 
many injuries and oppressions: the treachery of the thief discovers his 
accomplices; the perfidy of the prostitute brings the highwayman to 
justice; and the villainy of the asassin puts an end to the cruelty of a 
tyrant.—Soame Jenyns. 
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NIGHT. 


Each river, every hill, 
Sent up their vapours to attend her will. 
These pitchy curtaines drew ’twixt earth and heaven, 
And as Night's chariot through the ayre was driven, 
Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd’s song, 
And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talked to the echo ; satyres broke their dance, 
And all the upper world lay in a trance. 
Onely the curled streams soft chidings kept ; 
And little gales that from the greene leafe swept 
Dry Summer’s dust, in fearfull whisp'rings stir’d 
As loath to waken any singing bird. 


William Browne’s Pastorals. 


MORNING, 


The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May, 
Round old Ravenna’s clear shewn towers and bay : 
A morn, the loveliest which the — has seen, 

t 


Last of the Spring, yet fresh with all its green ; 

For a warm eve and gentle rains at night, 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light. 

And there’s a crystal clearness all about : 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out : 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees ; 

And when you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil ; 

And all the scene, in short—sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly. 
"Tis Nature full of spirits, waked and springing ; 

The birds to the delicious time are singing, 

Dashing with freaks, and snatches up and down, 

Where the light woods go seaward from the town: 
While happy faces, striking through the green 

Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen, 

And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 

Like joyful hands, come up with scattery light, 
Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for bes, 
And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay. 


Story of Rimini. 
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